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_Its 


BALANCED 


that gives Four Square 
its unmatched 
coolness and flavour 


There are six Four Square blends to 
choose from—every one as perfect as 
137 years of skilled blending can make 
it. In 1l-oz. foil packets, 2-oz. and 
4-oz. vacuum tins, 2/8 and 3/- an ounce. 


FOUR SQUARE 


SIX MEDIUM STRENGTH TOBACCOS 278d. and 37- 











Careful experiments by our domestic investigation department when 
shopping, have shown that if a parcel gets wet, three things are liable to happen : 


a ‘The paper breaks. 

b The contents fall out, and 

¢ Our wives become annoyed. 
Not unduly influenced by the pressure under the last heading, B.I.P. have 
investigated the use of plastic resin in the processing of paper pulp. This, in 
turn, can have three important effects— 

1. Paper makers may apply the process to the manufacture of wrapping 

papers. 
2. When this paper gets wet it remains strong — even if it is saturated. 


3. Our wives will agree that we have some uses after all. 
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of 10I- to 16/- in the & 
for pictures by radio 


A consistent policy of development with rate reductions 
has brought about wider facilities for transmission over- 
seas by radio of photographs, plans and drawings, and 
drastic cuts in rates. 

A press photograph 6” x 4” can now be sent between 
Empire terminals for £3, compared with the old rate of 
£10. Commercial and personal photographs of the same 


size for £5, instead of £10. 
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Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House. Victoria Embankment. London, W.C.2 
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in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1946. 


BRITAIN TAKES “A MOST HAZARDOUS STEP”: 


Mr. Herbert Morrison's recent mission to the United States and Canada and the 
agreements reached with their respective Governments on food supplies have caused 
considerable comment. On May 23 he reported to the House of Commons stating 
that he had taken the “ most hazardous step’ of surrendering 200,000 tons of wheat 
by waiving outstanding British claims. In return he said that the American 
Government would associate themselves in the task of supplying food to India and 


MR. ‘HERBERT MORRISON, LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL. 


the British zone in Germany. On the following day Mr. Michael McDermott, the 
U.S. State Department Press Officer, announced that Mr. Morrison was under a 
misapprehension, and denied that America had agreed to maintain the ration scale 
in the British zone of Germany at the same level as that in the American zone, or to 
provide a higher rate of food shipments to India. The situation arising from the 
different interpretation of the agreement was expected to be clarified by Mr. Morrison. 


Photograph by Karsh, of Ottawa. 
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EYE” EFFECT OF THE GERMAN 
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[ THE IMAGE CONVERTER TUBE. | 


THE IMAGE IS FOCUSED By Tt OBJECTIVE 
LENS SYSTEM ON TO THE PHOTO-CATHODE. 
ELECTRONS RELEASED FROM THIS ARE 
ACCELERATED BY VERY HIGH VOLTAGE 
(147,000 VOLTS) TOWARDS THE ANODE 
WHICH TAKES THE FORM OF A 
FLUORESCENT SCREEN ON WHICH 

THE IMAGE APPEARS. 





GLASS 
TUBE. 


THE HIGH SPEED ELECTRONS ARE 
FOCUSED BY THE ELECTRO-STATIC 
LENS SYSTEM “A” AND “BB” ON TO 
THE FLUORESCENT SCREEN. 
FLUORESCENT 
SCREEN PRODUCING 
VISIBLE IMAGE. 
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HOW TO SEE IN THE DARK~A GERMAN MILITARY “SECRET”. PARALLELED BY ALLIED INVENTIONS 


During the late war Germany produced a number of specialised devices, many of 
which were not brought fully into use. Among these were infra-red telescopes 
and searchlights which enabled snipers and tank crews to see in the dark. In 
spite of the fact that large sums of money were expended, and a considerable 
number of scientists were employed, in perfecting the device, not more than 600 
sets reached the front-line troops, and spparently they were only used against the 
Russians on the Eastern Front. There were three distinct types—the  Vampir” 


for use by snipers ; the ‘‘ Falke '’ used with heavy machine-guns ; and the “ Uhu” 
fitted on tanks. Another scheme envisaged the use of “ black light" search- 
lights for coast defence and. naval purposes. Our drawing illustrates the device 
and shows how it was operated. The image or target is focused by a lens system 
on to a photo-cathode and electrons released from this are accelerated by a current 
of 17,000 volts. These ‘‘ bombard ” the anode which takes the form of a fluorescent 
screen and converts the electrons into a visible image of the target, the whole being 
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INFRA-RED TELESCOPES AND SEARCHLIGHTS IN DARKNESS. 


Davis, WITH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 













A GERMAN SNIPER USING THE 
-"“VAMPIR®™ INFRA-RED TELESCOPE. 
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[GERAAAN TANKS MAKING USE OF “UHU" INFRA-REO TELESCOPES TO AMBUSH RUSSIAN TANKS. | 
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SCHEME FOR COAST WATCHING 
BY LARGE INFRA-RED TELESCOPE. 
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A POSSIBLE PEACE-TIME USE FOR THE INFRA-RED TELESCOPE. POLICE KEEPING 
WATCH AT NIGHT ON A SUSPICIOUS BUILDING. F™ 
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THE APPARATUS, AND HOW IT WAS OPERATED IN THE FIELD; AND A POSSIBLE PEACETIME USE. 


seen in a pale greenish light. In this way the enemy could be attacked on the a dark night at 40 m.p.h. without lights. The range claimed for the ‘ Vampir ”’ 
darkest night and accurate fire opened upon him. The ‘‘ Vampir,”’ a sniper’s is about 70 yds. ; the ‘‘ Uhu"’ has a range of 1000 yds., and the big coast defence or 


outfit, consisted of the telescope and lamp attached to a rifle with the accumulator naval “‘ searchlight "' covered nearly 12,000 yds. Naturally the Allies were not 
and other gear in the form of a pack to be carried on the man's back. It was behind in the development of this method of seeing in the dark. The United States 
very cumbersome and weighed about 35 Ibs. The “ Uhu™ was operated from Army used an infra-red “ sniperscope"’ with considerable success against the 
tanks, and both the gunlayer and the driver were provided with a telescope. Japanese, and particularly during night fighting on Okinawa. Our own infra-red 
During tests it was found that a vehicle fitted with this device could be driven on devices and their use during the war have not yet been disclosed. 
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NGLAND to-day is taking a great risk to save 
Europe and Southern’ Asia from starvation. 

She took a great risk in 1940 to save the world from 
despotism. She is never so great as when she takes 
such risks. And her statesmen are never so true to 
England's tradition as when, with their eyes open, 
they courageously guide her towards and through 
such fearful rapids. They may in doing so—they 
frequently do— wreck their own 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


saved us from this still to us inconceivable calamity. 
But the threat of it always lies behind the iron curtain 
of the future. It has been there ever since our reck- 
less dependence on foreign food, which began with the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in ’46 and culminated in the 
collapse of British agriculture in the half-century 
between 1880 and 1930. It has been staved off so 
far by our command of the sea and by our foreign 


chance that Britain, by incurring the danger of a 
similar and even worse fate, might stave off that 
incalculable human calamity. No other nation would 
do it. Such danger is the inescapable price of the 
leadership which we have so often given the world 
and which once more, despite weariness and depleted 
resources, it is incumbent on us to give. In this 
dilemma the Socialist Ministers have not hesitated ; 

and, though their failure or even 





careers and ruin their own policies {° 
and parties, but posterity remembers 
their daring resolution with gratitude 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO; REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM “ THE 


LONDON NEWS" OF MAY 30, 1846. 
EPSOM RACES, 1846. 


partial success might destroy them- 
selves and their Party, they have 
without question chosen the hard 
alternative. By doing so they have 


ILLUSTRATED 
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and honour. They enlarge the nation’s 
scroll of honour and become part of 
England’s history. 

It was so with Winston Churchill 
in 1940. It may be so with the 
Socialist Ministers to-day. Consider 
the risk which Churchill took in June 
1940 when he decided that England 
should fight on. He knew—none 
better—how denuded of arms we 
were, how. naked in the face of 
German armoured might, how many 
and threatening were the slips and 
mishaps which might bring us to utter 
destruction if we fought on. It was 
relatively easy for us, the uninformed 
rank and file of Britain, to feel 
certain that we could not be defeated ; 
that, whatever the hardships en- 
countered by the way, ultimate 
victory was certain. If ever the 
saying ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis 
folly to be wise ’’ was true, it was 
true of usin 1940. But Churchill was 
not ignorant ; he knew exactly how 
grave the peril was, how heavy—by 
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spoken for England. St. George— 
now in fustian, and shabby fustian at 
that—has done what St. George has 
always done: gone to the assistance 
of the Maiden and fearlessly engaged 
the Dragon in life-and-death combat. 
It is not Hitler this time; it is 
Famine. 

Yet the gallantry of the challenge 
—and, for all its peril, it is a splendid 
and heartening one—should not blind 
us to the fact that, as in 1940, it is 
partly our own fault that we are 
having to take such an appalling risk. 
We are sailing far too near the wind 
of disaster: far too near the point 
where courage becomes foolhardiness. 
Our long neglect of our soil and of 
our once-supreme agricultural tradi- 
tion has largely contributed to bring 
us to the point we are now at. 
The awful truth remains that we are 
still neglecting those vital things. 
We are still giving Big Business, 
urban-minded Government depart- 











any rational and material measure—_ 
the odds against England. Buthealso _\, 





ments, airfields and Army camps 
priority over agriculture. We are 





knew that, if England was to survive 

as England—a thing she could only do 
in a free world—she must defeat Germany, 
whatever the odds, or perish. It was 
this knowledge and the determination 
to act on it that-has placed him for all 
time on a pedestal which only the very 
greatest have attained. 

If the bold gamble that Mr. Attlee 
and the present Government have taken 
should fail, a fate almost as terrible as 
might have befallen us in 1940 may well 
descend on every inhabitant of this 
crowded island. Our food reserves are 
dangerously depleted; our ability to 
buy food from abroad fatally reduced 
by the vast debts we incurred in the 
defence of human liberty; the health, 
energy and vitality of the bulk of our 


still refusing to allow agricultural 
workers — the most vital, fundamental 
and highly-skilled craftsmen in the 
world—a wage comparable to that of 
many unskilled workers in mass-produc- 
tion factories producing goods of far 
less direct importance. In the last few 
days I have seen in one English county 
surface-soil blowing away in clouds of 
dust—the consequence of monocultural 
farming for quick results, with chemical 
artificials taking the place of the earth’s 
natural food ; I have seen acres of once 
good land lying derelict and weedy in vast, 
deserted camps; I have seen bulldozers 
ploughing up market-garden land to make 
runways for bigger and better aeroplanes 
to carry bigger and richer millionaires. 
These things, with mankind in its present 





people drained to a low and unhealthy 
degree by nearly seven years of short and 
steadily-worsening commons. Whatever 
statistics compiled in Government offices 
may say, there is not a housewife in 
England who does not feel the cumula- 
tive and now almost unbearable strain 
of doing without for so long and making 
something out of nothing. There is 
scarcely a woman of middle age in 
England who does not look pinched, ill and 
tired. Were we, with our vast popula- 
tion and our dependence on imports, now 
to find ourselves for any reason faced with a disastrous 
harvest or a sudden drop in the flow of foreign food 
to feed our urban population, we should suffer a 
disaster that might make even the present hunger- 
pangs of Central Europe seem trifling by comparison. 
The combination of our island position and density of 
population with the unbalanced food and import 
position created by the unthinking optimism and mania 
for money of our Victorian commercial forbears has 
placed us in a position far more perilous than we 
realise. Millions might drop dead in our streets, 
pestilence might sweep through our congested cities, 
the heart of London might literally become a grave- 
yard. Twice in little more than a generation the 
remote and, invisible presence of the Roval Navy has 





to-day. 


It will be seen from the following quotation from “ The Illustrated London 
years ago that the Derby has little in character throughout the years, but the abundant 
food and drink so enjo 
“Epsom has 

the pageant style of Ascot. 





“THE WEIGHING: ROOM.” 
This year, on June 5, the Derby will again be run at Epsom, after six war years at Newmarket. 
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the early 1940s; the last we surrendered to America 
in order to stem the Teuton tide until the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. were ready to take their place by our 
side. Where do we stand to-day, in the era of the atom 
bomb and the American Debt ? We are still dependent 
on foreign food. Two-thirds of our people would die 
without it. 

Our leaders cannot be unaware of the magnitude 
of the risk they are taking ; they know full well what 
is at stake. But they have seen with their own eyes 
or received first-hand accounts of the plight of Europe, 
India and Malaya; on the one hand is the certainty 
of a horrible fate overwhelming half mankind and 
engulfing civilisation; on the other, a reasonable 


plight and Britain taking almost measure- 
less risks to lead a starving world back to 
sufficiency and sanity, do not make sense. 
We are facing a crisis every whit as grave 
as 1940, and we need measures to meet 
it not only as brave but as wise, as well- 
thought-out and as well-executed. 

In 1940, in our wholehearted resolve 
to achieve victory, we turned to the 
men who for years had been warning 
us, all unheeded, of the peril into 
which we were running by our neglect 
of our defences. We did not turn 
in vain; names like Brooke, Cunningham, Mont- 
gomery, Dowding, Wavell, Alexander will remind 
posterity how, in Britain’s hour of necessity, the stone 
which the builders had rejected could become the 
corner-stone of a mighty achievement. To-day it is 
not to men of war we must look for our salvation 
but to men of the soil. For many years far-sighted 
agriculturists—men of the fields rather than of the 
civic desk and of the commercial laboratory—have 
been warning us of that other peril to which we, with 
all the world, have so long been racing headlong— 
men like Albert Howard and George Stapledon, Lord 
Portsmouth and Lord Northbourne. The time has 
come, as in 1940, to heed those voices against which 
we have so closed our ears and seek their counsel. 
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GENERAL MIHAILOVITCH TO-DAY: MANACLED AND AWAITING TRIAL IN’ PRISON ; 
AND (RIGHT) AS YUGOSLAV WAR MINISTER IN 1942. 


N the earlier days of the war General Mihailovitch, the Yugoslav War Minister and leader of the Chetnik irregulars, was 
regarded as a hero of the resistance to the Germans in Yugoslavia. Later, as Tito’s Partisan forces grew, Mihailovitch 
was suspected of collaborating with the Germans against Tito and Allied help was withdrawn from him. In March of this 
year Mihailovitch, who had been in hiding for some time, was captured, with a remnant of eleven followers, by Tito’s men 
and placed in prison pending trial as a war criminal. It is unquestionable that many Allied airmen were rescued by the 
Chetniks, and American airmen have asked leave to testify in Mihailovitch’s favour. On May 22 Mr. Bevin announced in 
the House that the Government had agreed.to forward to Belgrade the written testimony of five British officers who served 
as liaison officers with General Mihailovitch’s forces, and which related to ten occasions, witnessed in each case by at least 
one of the signatories, on which the General's forces had assisted the Allies. It is understood that the officers concerned 
are prepared to elaborate their testimony in person if called on and to quote other instances if necessary. M. Kardelj, the 
Yugoslav Deputy Prime Minister, has stated that foreign Press representatives would be welcomed at the forthcoming trial 
and that there would be no restriction or censorship. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE WORLD’S MOST STORIED RIVER. 








HAD better 
begin by 
quoting from Dr. 
Glueck’s preface. 
“FR is 1S. 8a 
expression of 
wonder at the 
majesty of the 
Jordan. 
Who, indeed, 
can assemble 
and properly 

















DR. NELSON GLUECK, THE AUTHOR 
OF THE BOOK “‘ THE RIVER JORDAN,” : 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. interpret all 
Director of the American School of Oriental the factors 
Research at Jerusalem and Field Directorof that made 
the American Schools of Oriental Research for its im- 
at Baghdad, Dr. Glueck has directed the port ance? 
excavations of Ezion-geber, discovered How can 

Solomon’s copper mines in Wadi Arabah, 
and has completed the archeological ® 7 Y OT € 
exploration of all Transjordan. adequately 
answer just 


why Judaism, Christianity, and their issue, Islam, 
developed along its banks and in adjacent lands ? 
These are matters that can be contemplated and 
increasingly understood, but not conclusively 
determined. And so it is that we study the 
Jordan with astonishment and awe, for there, to 
use the language of religious experience, miracles 
were made manifest. The fantastic river and its 
amazing valley, sunk in their incomparably deep 
trough, have left their mark on fifty thousand 
years and more of human history. This long 
story has been sketched in rapid strokes in these 
pages. Some persons, incidents, and sites have 
been high-lighted to illustrate the whole. Many 
photographs have also been employed for this 
purpose. It is hoped that this outline will reveal 
something of the uniqueness and wonder of the 
Jordan, which is so centrally located in world 





NAHR BAREGHIT, ONE OF THE SOURCES 
OF THE JORDAN, 


(Photograph by S. J. Schweig, Jerusalem.) 


geography and so vitally connected with 
much of the march of civilisation.” 
Two observations I must make 
with regard to this passage. The 
first is that it is indicative of Dr. 
Glueck’s tendency to become rather 
flowery in his language when he isn’t 
sticking to his strict topographical and 
archeological job. That tendency 
becomes violently evident in the open- 
ing paragraph of his book, which is a 
very remarkable example of that 
‘pathetic fallacy’ which ascribes to 
dumb nature the emotions of men: 
‘The Jordan is a weird stream. It 
twists and tears ever more swiftly 
downward in an almost incredibly 
sinuous manner from the sweet waters 
of the Lake of Galilee to the bitter 
wastes of the Sea of Salt or Dead 
Sea. Squirming frantically, burrowing 
madly, seeking wildly to escape its 
fate, the Jordan's course from its 
crystal-clear beginnings to its literally dark and 
bitter end is a helpless race to a hopeless goal. Like 
Lot's wife, it looks backward, but only inevitably to 
perish in the perdition of Bahr Lut, the ‘ Sea of Lot,’ as 





* “ The River Jordan.” Being an Mlustrated Account of Earth's 
Most Storied River. By Nelson Glueck, Director, American School 
of Oriental Research, Jerusalem. 113 Illustrations. (Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia ; $3.50.) 


THE ““GOOD SAMARITAN’S INN” 


“THE RIVER JORDAN”: By NELSON GLUECK.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


the Dead Sea is called by the Arabs.” “‘ Alas, poor 
Jordan,” one feels like exclaiming, and then suddenly 


remembers that the Jordan is only water. 

The second observation is that the historical im- 
portance which Dr. Glueck, full of the romance of 
the ancient river, attaches to the Jordan, does not 
properly belong to it at all, but to the country through 
which it flows. Palestine, narrow neck joining two 





THE JORDAN IN ITS LUSH-GREEN Z0R8, JOINED ON THE LEFT BY THE 


WADI FAR’AH. 


Photograph by Royal Air 
Force, Levant.) 





continents, narrow 
strip between the 
desert and the sea, 
was destined by 
geography to become 
an objective and a 
cockpit: even had the 
Jews never gone 
there, and the Holy 
Places of three re- 
ligions never have 
been situated there, 
it would have 
been of strategic 
importance, as _ is 





OF JUDAH. (Photograph by the Matson Photo. Service, Jerusalem.) 


Reproductions from the book “ The River Jordan” ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 


excellently shown in Mr. Belloc’s remarkable 
book “The Battleground.” It was for Palestine 
men fought, not for the Jordan. And Palestine 
would have been Palestine even had the Jordan 
not existed. Of all the famous rivers of the 
world it does least good to the country through 
which it runs. From start to finish it continually 
carves its way lower and lower into the earth, twisting 
so that it covers three miles to one straight mile, 





BESIDE THE ROAD WHICH RUNS THROUGH THE WILDERNESS 


delving so that it gets 40 ft. lower every mile, isolated 
in a doubly-terraced gorge with jungle on the lowest 
level, then hills, then a high plateau beyond all possi- 
bility of being fertilised by this rushing little stream 
which, for most of its course, might, for all practical 
purposes, just as well have run underground (like 
Alph, the sacred river) until the electric power 
station was set up below the Lake of Galilee. 
The Nile is the life-line of Egypt: the Jordan 
is on the edge of Palestine, fertilises few fields, 
has no important cities on its banks. It would 
hardly be possible to visit Egypt without seeing 
the Nile. It is quite possible to spend some 
time in Palestine (experto’ crede) without seeing 
the Jordan. 

Those reservations made, I must say that I 
found this book fascinating. The photographs, 
by themselves, would make a remarkable album. 
There are many of this river, twisting and turning 
in its ravine like the Hampton Court Maze: and 
a great variety of people and places, ancient and 
modern, Arab chiefs, Roman ruins, shrines to Pan, 
prehistoric jars. And, in his text, the author takes 
us systematically down the banks, noting all his 
facts with care, and describing them without his 
preliminary gush, and with thousands of years of 
history always at the back of his mind, and 
illuminating biblical references always at hand. 
All sorts of unexpected information crop up. 
There is, for instance, a ruined synagogue at 
Gerasa with a mosaic floor representing scenes 
from the story of the Flood: there is an illus- 
tration of one showing the animals (deer, peacocks, 
etc.) going in two by two, a Jewish theme carried 
out in a Roman manner. And sidelights on the 
Bible are numerous. For instance: ‘“‘ An Aramaic 
inscription scratched on a limestone pillar at 
Capernaum reads: ‘ HLPW, the son of Zebidah, 
the son of Johanan, made this column. May 





RESERVOIR AT UMM EL-JEMAL, FIRST 
BUILT IN NABATAEAN-ROMAN TIMES. 
(Photograph by Government of Palestine, Department 
of Antiquities.) 


blessing be his.’ Those names correspond 
roughly to the New Testament 
Alphaeus, Zebedee and John, mentioned, 
by an interesting coincidence, in the list 
of Jesus’ disciples and their families.”’ 

Facts like these, and the straight 
records of Dr. Glueck’s own travels 
(which included one trek during which 
he narrowly escaped death from thirst 
and exhaustion) are what he should 
stick to if he continues his valuable 
researches and records. He needs no 
support from journalistic purple patches 
about elephants trampling the Jordan 
reeds in prehistoric times, wading into 
the river, playing to their hearts’ content, 
trumpeting ‘in lordly glee,”’ while the 
females “‘ swished about in gargantuan 
gracefulness"’ and the babies “ cavorted 
with all the abandon of the young ’’— 
all browsing contentedly until one fell 
into a trap set by prehistoric hunters. 
All this possibly happened: tusks have been found. 
But it very likely happened, about the same time, in 
the neighbourhood of Torquay: there is nothing par- 
ticularly Palestinian about elephants, and there have 
been none there in recorded time. 

If I hadn’t enjoyed this book, and learnt from it, 
I shouldn’t have ventured to suggest that next time 
Dr. Glueck should squeeze the water out and stick 
to his facts, which are eloquent enough in themselves. 
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ONE OF THE BIGGEST AND MOST LUXURIOUS SHIPS EVER BUILT IN SWEDEN: THE MOTOR E 
VESSEL SAGA LYING IN THE POOL OF LONDON, UNVEILING A PLAQUE TO COMMEMORATE BELGIAN ASSISTANCE IN REBUILDING 
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COMMENTARY ON AIR, SEA AND LAND EVENTS. 






On May 25 the Swedish motor-vessel Saga left the Pool of London for her maiden return oo to DOVER: M. LEON-ELIE TROCLET (LEFT), WITH THE MAYOR OF DOVER. 


Gothenburg from London. 


attracted a great deal of attention. 
to do the London-Gothenburg run in 35 hours. 
have been visiting Britain, med to Sweden on board her. 


THE FASTEST AIR- 
CRAFT IN THE WORLD 
PREPARE FOR THE 
V-DAY CELEBRATIONS 
IN LONDON : AN 
R.A.F. SQUADRON OF 
JET-PROPELLED 
METEORS PRAC- 
TISING FORMATION 
FLYING AT COMPARA- 
TIVELY LOW SPEED. 


One of the features of 
the V-day celebrations 
in London on June 8 will 
be the impressive fly- 
past of thirty-four squad- 
rons of the Royal Air 
Force and Fleet Air Arm 
led by a single Hurricane, 
as an emblem of the 
Battle of Britain. The 
formations will represent 
bomber, fighter, recon- 
naissance, and coastal 
units, and include jet- 
propelled Meteors and 
Vampires; Hurricanes, 
Spitfires, Seafires, Tem- 
pests, Hornets, Mos- 
quitoes, Lancasters, Fire- 
brands, Fireflies, Beau- 
fighters, and Sunderland 
flying-boats. If the 
weather permits the air- 
craft will fly at a height 


of 500 ft. over the centre | 


of London at the com- 

paratively slow speed 

of between 220 and 
290 m.p.h, 


largest ~~ ever to tie up at this key-point in the Pool, 


and has 
and has a speed of 19 knots, which enables her A plaque to commemorate assistance that Belgians are ing in rebuilding Dover was 
rown Prince and Crown Princess of Sweden, who unveiled in Saxon Street, eee by M.-Léon-Elie Troclet, Ee, Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare, on May He is seen in our photograph with the Mayor of Dover and (on 
right) Mr. George Isaacs, Minister of Labour and National Service, arriving for the ceremony, 
while some of the 200 Belgian workmen who have arrived in the town look on from a wall. 













































ONE OF THE FIRST OF BRITAIN’S PEACETIME TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT TO BE IN FULL THE FIRE IN THETFORD FOREST, NEAR BRANDON, SUFFOLK: A VIEW OF THE DENSE 
PRODUCTION : THE APTLY-NAMED DE HAVILLAND DOVE. SMOKE PALL WHICH HUNG OVER THE BURNING FIR-TREES, 

Dove i feeder- incorporating many of the features normally associated On May 23 a fire fain. out in Thetford Forest, near Brandon, and spread over 2} miles yoy od it 
Ld big PFD B.. ~~ = ~ which adds to the comfort passengers was checked. The flames covered a fron of more than a mile, and cottagers were warned to leave 
while on the There are large extremely ar seating a ~ = danger area. The weve My mes inly of at ee ue lous fiercely. ange al *fire 

ilots’ ped a rovides an monenely eet round view, Mipedes ‘ware fe etundense y were assis’ y t ‘ores Commission sta 
1. ee t is well I equip ~ Ah ew ' 160-200 m.p.h. red troops. Water was pumped from the River 
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BUDAPEST — PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR: FAMOUS BUILDINGS IN RUINS 


“cosavensngecanunnsveservaasanenogsnenenanananegennenntanersaencsnsseey ts 


BUDAPEST’S FAMOUS ROYAL PALACE, BUILT BY MARIA THERESA 


IN 


ok idiedlosnaees . 


1749-71 AND LATER GREATLY EXTENDED: 


A PRE-WAR VIEW (LEFT) CONTRASTED WITH THE GUTTED 


SHELL OF THE PALACE, REDUCED TO RUINS DURING THE SEVEN-WEEKS SIEGE OF BUDAPEST IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY LAST YEAR 


vOaNenevenvenuenenQeuennonseunnnanenneunnsnuanennnonennanessevacnaneseecenasecnanynaueeananceneentaenten enveNnuananennennanennnsvenenvenvaneneuaunnensenenuanyssanennennenngnennnnnyee 


THE HAPSBURG ROOM, SITUATED BENEATH THE 203-FT.-HIGH DOME AND ONE O 


yn NNURURRNRNNNNNN ERENT ENEO RENN DA ED AN RY ev vennsl Ween enn en nen oe 


F THE SHOW-PIECES OF THE ROYAL PALACE, AS IT APPEARED (LEFT) BEFORE THE WAR, 


AND ALL THAT NOW REMAINS OF ITS FORMER SPLENDOURS, WRECKED DURING THE RUSSIANS’ GRIM SIEGE OF THE GERMAN-OCCUPIED CAPITAL. 
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THE FISHER BASTION, A ROMANESQUE CREATION BY SCHULEK (1901), 
WHOSE COLONNADES AFFORDED A SUPERB VIEW OF CITY AND RIVER, 
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HE photographs reproduced on 

this and the facing page are a 
silent commentary on the toll of 
war among Europe's historic build- 
ings. It was in January and 
February last year, when the Red 
Army laid siege to the German 
strongholds in the Hungarian 
capital, that Budapest suffered its 
most grievous damage. Shelling, 
bombing and sabotage by the 
retreating German troops resulted 
in the destruction of many famous 
and beautiful features of the city. 
Among them was the Royal Palace, 
well known to pre-war travellers 
but now reduced to a gutted shell. 
The Palace, built by Maria Theresa 
in 1749-71, restored in 1849 after 
a fire, and greatly extended in 
1894-1906 in the baroque style 
by Ybl and Hauszmann, had a 
1000-ft. fagade towards the Danube 
and was crowned by a central dome 
203 ft. high. Of the Palace’s 860 
rooms, one of the most spectacular 
was the Hapsburg Room, situated 
beneath the central dome and from 
whose painted ceiling hung a line 
of magnificent chandeliers. All 
that now remains of its former 
glories is seen in the sorry picture 
(above, right) of its present 
wreckage. Near to the Palace, 
another building heavily damaged 
was the so-called Fisher Bastion, 
from which, pre-war visitors will 
recall, a fine double flight of steps, 
the * Coronation Stairs,"" descended 
past an equestrian statue of 

St. George to the Albrecht-Ut. 


(Photographs by Courtesy of 
“ Le’ Monde Iliusiré.’") 
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THE WRECKAGE OF THE FISHER BASTION, WHOSE BROAD DOUBLE 


FLIGHT OF STEPS WAS KNOWN AS THE 


“CORONATION STAIRS.” 
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BUDAPEST: FAMOUS BRIDGES OF THE HUNGARIAN CAPITAL— THEN AND NOW. 
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A PRE-WAR VIEW OF BUDAPEST (LEFT), SHOWING THREE OF THE SIX BRIDGES WHICH LINKED THE CITY ACROSS THE DANUBE. THE BRIDGES’ (RIGHT) WERE WRECKED 
BY THE GERMANS WHEN THEY RETREATED FROM PEST TO BUDA ACROSS THE RIVER, LEAVING BEHIND THEM A TRAIL OF DESTRUCTION, 
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OUS LANCZ-HID SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER THE DANUBE AT BUDAPEST, ONE OF THE LARGEST IN EUROPE: 
OF THE BRIDGE HE WRECKAGE LEFT BY THE GERMANS WHEN THEY RETREATED ACROSS THE DANUBE, 
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A PRE-WAR INTERIOR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE HOTEL SAINT-GELLERT, ONE OF BUDAPEST S 
BEST-KNOWN HOTELS, WHICH (RIGHT) Is NOW... 


[* their withdrawal from the Pest to the Buda section of the Hungarian capital during 
the siege of Budapest, the Germans destroyed all the bridges linking the city across 
the Danube. News that one at least of these bridges had been restored appeared in 
The Illustrated London News on May 4 this year, when we published a photograph 
of the rebuilt Kossuth Bridge. The two halves of the city were connected by a number of 
bridges, three of which can be seen in the photograph at top-left. The most famous 
of Budapest's bridges was the Lancz-Hid Suspension Bridge (the subject of our second 
pair of photographs). This bridge, constructed by the English engineers Tiernay and 
Adam Clark in 1840-49, was, with a length of 410 yards and a central-opening width 
of 210 yards, one of the largest in Europe. Its chains rested on two pillars, 160 ft. 


high, and at its ends were four colossal stone lions. Our last pair of pictures illustrates 
the fate of the Hotel Saint-Gellert, well known to pre-war visitors to the famous Gellert Bath. RESOET GF YEEEVERS TO BUDAPROT’S PANGUS GBLLERT BATH. 


(Photographs by Courtesy of “ Le Monde Iihustré.”") 
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T is an old custom in the British Army 
that Commanders-in-Chief in the field 
should address to the Government, through 
the Secretary of State for War, despatches on 
the campaigns in which they are engaged. 
This custom arose because, happily for this 
country, our campaigns have been fought 
abroad and often in distant countries. When, 
as in the First World Wer, the campaigns 
were of long duration, there would be a series 
of such despatches, compiled at definite stages. The sig- 
nificance of the Commander-in-Chief’s despatch has dimin- 
ished in modern times for several reasons. For one thing, 
the issue of campaigns now depends to a great extent on 
the air arm, and even when there is a supreme commander 
in the theatre he may be aided by air forces from stations 


AND 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
SOME BATTLES LONG AGO. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


despatches are to follow shortly. These documents at least 
go on record as providing an official view of the campaigns 
which they represent, though I confess that when I have 
been writing history I have not found them of much value 
except occasionally as representing impressions formed by 
the commander at the time. 

All the earlier despatches will make 
somewhat melancholy reading until we 
come to that of Lord Wavell on his Sidi 
Barrani offensive—and he has first of all 
to record a defeat and the temporary loss 
of a British colony in Somaliland. Those 











published within the last ten days “do not 
afford cause for national self-congratu- 
lation. There is, however, a difference 
between them in this respect. Given 
what had gone before, the German wedge 
driven to the Channel, the surrender of 
the Belgian Army, the cutting-off of the 
B.E.F. and of a large proportion of the 
French Army,.the situation which arose 
south of the Somme was inevitable, and 
there was little or nothing we could have 
: done to alter it. As regards Norway, 








however, we had before us the choice 











between going in and abstaining. Although 














OF? a6 Vile®. 


Best wishes ror Curistmas ano THE New Year. 





French and Polish forces took part, this 
was our campaign, entered into on British 
initiative and conducted under British 
command. And since the conception and 
conduct of the campaign both contained 
weaknesses, it must lie open to a more 
critical approach than in the case of 
the small operations recorded by Lord 
Alanbrooke. And yet this campaign, 
which appears rash almost to the point 
of insanity in some respects, was so well 
handled in its final stage that we got 
out of it with trifling losses in the land 
forces. Naval losses cannot be computed, 
since those which were suffered must be 
spread over Northern Norway—the Narvik 
region—not covered by the despatch ; 
but if we include the losses inflicted by 
the Norwegians, the German naval losses 
were very much heavier than our own. 
The chief interest of Lord Alanbrooke’s 
despatch centres round the project of the 
: French Government to hold the peninsula 
: of Brittany after the French front of the 
q Somme and Aisne had been broken by 
the second phase of the German offensive. 
It was a scheme of some promise on the 
face of it, since the country lent itself 
to defence and a number of ports would 
have been covered by a position marked 





‘* BRITAIN UBER ALLES’”’: AN INGENIOUS CHRISTMAS-CARD SENT FROM AN by a north -and-south line through 
OFFICERS’ PRISON CAMP IN GERMANY, WHICH SHOWS, WHEN TURNED UPSIDE Rennes. But the resources were lacking. 


DOWN, A MAP OF THE BRITISH ISLES IN THE SKY OVER THE CAMP BUILDINGS. 


There was no prospect of more than a 


The Christmas-card reproduced above was sent to Canon R. W. Howard, Master of handful of worn-out and depleted French 


St. Peter’s Hall, Oxford, in 1943. It came from an officers’ camp, 


interests of the prisoners concerned could not be reproduced during the late war. 


Ofiag 7B, and in the 


It is divisions, those composing the Tenth Army, 


a very attractive picture of a prison camp with pleasant walks, huts and trees, and reaching Brittany 


above there are white fleecy clouds with sharp outlines. The 
who presumably 


outside his immediate control. Great wars have become 
global, and the various theatres of war have become more 
closely connected than of old. The demands of secrecy 
have become more stringent, with the result that more 
care has been taken to avoid divulging orders of battle 
and even intentions long after the events recorded. Then, 
as far as it is considered desirable to reveal the course of 
the campaigns, this can be done more effectively by state- 
ments issued at home, where they can be put into better 
perspective than by the commanders on the spot. In the 
First World War, despatches were often heavily edited— 
this is a subject with which I happen, as historian, to be 
well acquainted, since I have seen original versions or 
printed proofs, upon which the blue pencil has been busy. 
In one of Lord Haig’s despatches the practice was revealed 
when he published, after the war, in full a despatch from 
which passages had been excised in the version in the 
London Gazette. 

In the late war the publication of the despatches was 
abandoned altogether, mainly for reasons of security. The 
sole exception was the late Lord Gort’s despatches on the 
British Expeditionary Force which he commanded. These 
were brought out in 1941, and created considerable interest, 
though obviously censored. It is, in fact, remarkable that 
the prestige of the despatches seems to have been to a great 
extent maintained. The amount of space given by the 
Press to the very brief despatch of Lieut.-General Sir Alan 
Brooke, now Field-Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, on the 
secondary operations south of the Somme after the with- 
drawal of the B.E.F. from Dunkirk was considerable, 
though this was an old and well-known story, and the 
pressure on the space of newspapers starved of paper is 
unparalleled. Last week Lord Alanbrooke’s despatch was 
followed by that of Lieut.-General Massy on the operations 
in Central Norway. This also aroused interest, though it 
represented the military despatch in its most artificial form, 
since General Massy in fact never left England. Circum- 
stances prevented him from setting up a headquarters in 
Norway, and he had to control the operations as best he 
could from this country. It is known that several other 


commandant of the camp, at all; the other 
the card, evidently did not realise that these » apg when a. 
card was turned upside down, formed an exact map of the British Isles; 
that in spite of captivity the prisoners’ morale was high and Britain still “ ‘uber aes ” 


isolated groups 
which formed all 
that was left were 
being pushed away towards the south. 
Neither French nor British troops 
withdrawn from Dunkirk were re- 
organised or rearmed. The 52nd 
(Lowland) Division was sent out, and 
one of its brigades was brought up 
to a position on the right of the 
French Tenth Army near Evreux. 
Of the other two divisions not with 
the main B.E.F. north of the Somme, 
the 51st (Highland) had been driven 
against the coast and trapped at 
St. Valéry-en-Caux, but the 1st 
Armoured Division, which had begun 
landing on May 20 and had been in 
action on the Somme, was still in 
being, though with few tanks left. 

Could we have done more? 
The intention was to send out the 
1st Canadian Division, and its leading 
brigade actually landed. But there 
was not the strength to hold Brittany 
even for a brief period, and Lord 
Alanbrooke found that neither 
General Weygand nor General Georges 
really believed in the scheme, though 
they made provision to carry it out. 
General Weygand described it as 
“romantic.” Lord Alanbrooke after- + Mediterranean, 


Bermu 
Admiralty-built ip and Warden. Meanwhile, 
wards learnt on the telephone that the graving-dock at Gibraltar, ‘and it is likely that the 


nothing was known of it at the War 
Office. He, for his part, basing his 
view on what he had been told by General Weygand as 
well as upon what he had seen for himself, recommended 
that no more troops or supplies should be sent out to 
France and that the B.E.F. should be withdrawn. This 
view was accepted, but it was decided to leave in the 
country that portion of the 52nd Division attached to the 
Tenth Army until the latter disintegrated. Mr. Churchill 
delayed the embarkation of the rest of the Division beyond 


da. Two of the three British tugs eng 
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what Lord Alanbrooke considered prudent in 
order not to give the French the impression 
that they were being deserted. As matters 
went, the rearguard was fortunate enough to 
get away, the Germans being within three 
miles of Cherbourg when the last troopship 
sailed for home. By that time Marshal Pétain 
had asked for an armistice. Any further effort 
made by us would have resulted only in 
heavier losses without affecting the final issue. 

In General Massy’s despatch the level of interest is higher, 
though there is no single point of importance as great as 
the French proposal to make a last stand in Brittany. 
The main points which emerge from it are that the 
ships were not loaded on a tactical basis to allow troops with 
artillery and a proportion of transport to go straight 
into action; that there were changes of plan both about 
the direct attack on Trondheim up the fjord and about the 
proportion of troops to be sent to the central and northern 
fronts ; that the absence of air support was the decisive fac- 
tor in the failure of the enterprise ; and that the conduct 
of the retreat up the Gudbrandsdal and the successive 
rearguard actions by General Paget and his subordinates 
was in its way a little masterpiece of defensive warfare. 
There seems no reason to suppose that if airfields could have 
been secured it would have been impossible to hold the 
Germans in the Gudbrandsdal and Osterdal while Trondheim 
was taken, though there must always have been a danger 
of the enemy upsetting calculations by the use of para- 
chutists unless British air superiority became complete, 
and of that there was no prospect. 

And even if all had gone as well as possible in Central 
Norway, if Trondheim had been taken, if all German forces 
in the Narvik area had been destroyed, so that the enemy was 
confined to the southern part of the country, it is much 
to be doubted whether this would have paid us in the long 
run. The French and British actually withdrew their forces 
from Northern Norway after the launch of the main German 
offensive against France and the Low Countries and just 
when they were on the point of driving the German force 
at Narvik over the Swedish border ; and, had there at that 
time been large allied forces in the Trondheim area, there 
would have been strong pressure to withdraw them also. 
Norway had a great strategic importance, and we were to 
suffer severely from the fact that German U-boats and air- 
craft were to operate from it. In the period of the Russian 
convoys, too, it would have been an ‘immense benefit to us 
to have had it in our hands. But it might well have ended 
in another Dunkirk without the possibility of using the little 
ships. Owing to the skill of General Paget and the good 
behaviour of the troops, especially the regular 15th Brigade, 
we actually got out of Norway pretty cheaply by breaking 
off the campaign before it was well begun. 

Norway and Brittany can thus be brought into the same 
picture. I should be the last to subscribe to the proposition 
that it was desirable to fight Germany without a footing on 
the Continent, and we certainly had to go back to the 
Continent before we could defeat Germany. But after the 
defeat of the French by the Germans there was really no 
recourse for us except to go back into our shell for a period. 
We could not for the time being afford Continental holdings. 
If one -tries to imagine the situation during the Battle of 
Britain, supposing that we had had upon our shoulders the 
added responsibility of maintaining a force in Norway or 
Brittany, or in both, this will immediately become clear. The 
African campaigns constituted a lesser strain, though even 
they were difficult enough to nourish. But where Western 
Europe was concerned, the only recourse left to us was to lock 
shield to shield upon the last defences. Circumstances willed 
it that this was what should happen, but we ourselves also 
helped to bring it about by an instinctive common-sense grasp 





PROBABLY THE GREATEST TOWING FEAT UNDERTAKEN BY BRITISH TUGS: THE 
BIG FLOATING-DOCK AT ALEXANDRIA BEING PREPARED FOR ITS VOYAGE TO BERMUDA. 


aged on 
capital ships can be accommodated in 
ting- dock at Malta, which was sunk 
by enemy bombing, will be replaced. 


of the possible, and by our decision, even though we left it 
to the last moment, not to bite off more than we could chew. 


In our issue of February 23, 1946, in an article entitled “ After- 
math of War: Record of the Twenty-sixth Indian Division,” by 
Cc Falls, we inadvertently referred to the first commander of the 

vision as “the late ” Major-General C. ag ay We have 
now been informed that rt General iteydeman at present in 
command of a District in C.M.F., and this opportunity of 
correcting our previous statement. 
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EUROPE’S HOUSING PROBLEM: RECONSTRUCTION STARTS IN GREECE. 


SS UAAUOLOAUEYUDEDL SO AURSUNNENEAAUEANARUEGURDEALLONNOESUUSREOUOUNOUEDLAGUAUENLA EL OUURUERRAGERURREN), 
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vinitinipuniccmenii 
“yy LIMINE, IN EPIRUS, WHICH WAS TOTALLY DESTROYED BY GERMAN REPRISAL RAIDS 
, ? ’ 
{ IS NOW BEING RECONSTRUCTED UNDER THE UNRRA EMERGENCY SHELTER PROGRAMME. 
My. 


\SAUAUEYRARELEOUEANRUAENUENLENUENGANEEAURUERORUNUONLERTLLOUONLEUURURDEEENUHE sNUNUNUENUEUNEDULALULAURNEREUEAUEGUAUEANUEDLSANEUALUALEQUALEGUEULNEELUSGLEGUELLEUEGURERLUNUNUEDUOUESEVUDURLELLLUERUSOUNEUNTENUDEOEEENUDLLELEUUETESUNENSANEURAQSONALENNDERLATENLEDEGLI 


UNRRA OFFICIALS WATCHING THE REBUILDING OF A HOUSE AT. LIMINE. NEW 


MUU Uva AA MANUS AARAANAUU NEAR 
HOUSES HAVE BEEN ROOFED WITH IMPORTED TAR PAPER AND LOCAL T 
» 


‘ 
 penmemenUnaRiRRpNREN er RRO UN AVAAULLALERUAUANEGUALEALUNEUOTDURRURENLOEMUROERRRURRUERERAUNOUUALENRUSRO ENON 


a 
| 
ALTOGETHER 657 BRIDGES \* 
354 HAD BEEN REBUILT. ) 
\ 
Y 


OWING TO THE LACK OF TRANSPORT, CARRYING LUMBER FOR THE 


A DONKEY, 
INTO SERVICE. 


REBUILDING OF A HOUSE. MULES ALSO ARE PRESSED 
YOUeMUeuy Anu NNAQMALUEannbnN84NUUA QUOQROORDULALELEEEEERERUULUEELESEEAASUEORARNEA REBUILDING A BRIDGE ON THE IOANNINA-TRIKKALA ROAD. 
‘ WERE DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS. BY THE END OF 1945, 
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DESTITUTE PEASANT CHILDREN IN THE GERMAN-WRECKED VILLAGE OF TAMBAKOMILOS, 4 A DESTITUTE FAMILY GATHERED ROUND THE FIREPLACE OF THEIR HOUSE AT 
ASPRANGELI, IN EPIRUS, THE ONLY THING LEFT INTACT AMONGST THE RUINS 


EPIRUS, AND THE SHACK OF THATCH AND TWIGS BUILT NEAR THEIR DESTROYED HOME. ‘ 
» I APIS ELA ON, LE: EL EET SL eeeen een ee eens | teargpenensantnanerevereanauansananaen: 
imported by UNRRA, and 75 per cent. 


The Emergency Shelter Programme for war-afflicted people in Greece has been carried material, 25 per cent. of which was 

out during 1945 by the Agricultural Bank of Greece in conjunction with UNRRA, The Greeks 
acting in an advisory capacity and controlling the distribution of building materials 
to the most needy areas. Altogether 120,970 rural houses were destréyed in Greece 
during the war. In the course of 1945, 24,650 emergency shelters were erected with 


obtained locally, or purchased from abroad by the Agricultural Bank. 
have certainly done their utmost to help themselves, but their means are very limited; 
96,320 families stiil remain without shelters Of a total of 42,360 tons of materials (mostly 
lumber) imported by UNRRA, 55 per cent. are available for the 1946 programme. 
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AT HOME AND OVERSEAS: ROYAL OCCASIONS RECORDED BY CAMERA. 


THE EMPIRE DAY FESTIVAL = 
AT THE ROYAL ALBERT a ee 
HALL: H.R.H. PRINCESS ee a ORS eg Rie 
ELIZABETH BROADCASTING eae AMP ei AES VCE GO 
A MESSAGE TO THE YOUTH ASL 4S BAB ms “WAP 56 ad 
OF THE EMPIRE DURING “aeqy 4\a"~ y ‘ 

AN INTERVAL. ea anys HR Ot 


On May 24 H.R.H. Princess PY ae 
Elizabeth attended an Empire 
Day Festival at the Royal 
Albert Hall. A feature of the 
programme was an _ item 
“ Tribute of Youth,” following 
which Princess Elizabeth 
walked to the platform and, 
standing in front of repre- 
sentatives of the fighting forces 
of the Empire who carried the 
flags of the Dominions and 
Colonies, broadcast a message 
to the youth of the Empire. 
Her Royal Highness said that 
she hoped before twelve months 
had passed to visit for the first 
time a part of the Common- 
wealth and Empire outside the 
limits of the Mother Country 
(a reference to the Royal 
Family’s visit to South Africa 
next year) and that the inter- 
change of visits between schools 
and youth organisations would 
become more frequent as air 
travel developed. 


PRINCE WILLIAM VISITS THE HEALESVILLE SANCTUARY, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA: 
H.R.H. FEEDING “‘ JOE,”” A BLACK-FACED MALLEE KANGAROO, IN AN ENCLOSURE. PRINCE WILLIAM HAS HIS FIRST PONY RIDE: H.R.H. MAKES MUCH OF HIS 


MOUNT “‘ TINY”? DURING HIS VISIT’ TO THE HEALESVILLE SANCTUARY. 


The Sir Colin Mackenzie Sanctuary at Healesville, Victoria, Australia, is well known to our readers through 

the photographs we have published from time to time showing the platypuses which have been successfully 

kept in captivity there. mtly the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, with Prince William, visited the 

Sanctuary and the Prince had a ride on “Tiny,” a pony which has been giving rides at the Sanctuary in 

aid of the Red Cross. It was the first time that Prince William had been on a pony. He also fed “ Joe,” 
a black-faced Mallee kangaroo. 


QUEEN MARY CELEBRATES HER 79TH BIRTHDAY : HER MAJESTY LEAVING LIGHTING THE CANDLES ON A HUGE DUMMY CAKE: PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT THE FOURTH - 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY AFTER ATTENDING MORNING SERVICE. BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAINING CORPS FOR GIRLS. 
Queen Mary celebrated her 79th birthday on May 26. In the morning her Majesty attended the Association of Training Corps for Girls at the Albert Hall on May 25. The organisation consists 
service at Westminster Abbey and is seen im our photograph with on A. C. Don, the new | of three Services, the Girls’ Training Corps, the Women’s Junior Air Corps and the Girls’ Nautical 
Dean of Westminster, Later Queen Mary drove to Windsor to take tea with the King and Training Service. Her Royal Highness at the conclusion of the display lit four candles on a 
Queen. Princess Elizabeth was present at the fourth birthday celebrations of the National | huge dummy cake, representing the fourth birthday of the Association. 
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THE ROYAL 
BARGE OF 
YESTERDAY 
AND 
TO-DAY. 


THE STATE BARGE BUILT IN 
1689 BY WILLIAM III. FOR HIS 
CONSORT, QUEEN MARY. BUILT 
ON DUTCH LINES OF THE PERIOD, 
IT IS ABOUT 40 FT. LONG. 


ee 
ee 
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N V-Day, June 8, at 

10 p.m., his Majesty the 
King will arrive at the Houses 
of Parliament after travelling 
by water from Chelsea. There 
will be a Salute by eighty 
searchlights of the Anti-Aircraft 
Command and forty-one aerial 
maroons, and by the playing 
of the National Anthem from 
500 loud-speakers, followed by 
national music. The State 
Barge of 1689 provides an 
ornate contrast to the craft in 
[Continued below. 
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THE ROYAL BARGE 
OF TO-DAY: THE 
CRAFT IN WHICH 
THE KING WILL 

TRAVEL FROM 
CHELSEA TO THE 
HOUSES OF 





PARLIAMENT ON 
V-DAY, JUNE 8. 
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TUE ROYAL BARGE (CENTRE) WITH ITS ESCORT DURING A REHEARSAL FOR THE ROYAL VOYAGE DOWN 
THE THAMES TO WESTMINSTER ON V-DAY. 


Continued.) 

which the King will travel. Its“decoration includes the Royal Coat of Arms on the stern. The 

oarsmen's uniform of. scarlet and gold bears on the breast a design containing the Royal Arms, the 

rose, thistle and.shamrock, and the initials G..and R. under an imperial crown. The cap is of black 

velvet, and peaked like a jockey’s. It is not generally known that, at the State Opening of Parlia- — 

ment, the King’s Bargemaster rides on the carriage containing the crown. This custom is a relic of THE KING'S CUXSWAIN, CHIEF PETTY OFFICER W. MANSELL, 
the days when the crown was conveyed to the House of Lords by water. AT THE WHEEL OF THE ROYAL BARGE DURING A TRIAL TRIP. 
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A SHIP WHICH CARRIES ENOUGH DEEP-SEA CABLE TO BRIL 
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DETAILS OF BRITAIN’S LATEST CABLE-LAYING. AND CABLE-REPAIR SHIP, THE LARGEST IN THE 


Britain's new telegraph ship Monarch, launched on August 9 last year and recently 
completed, is the fourth to bear this honoured name in the history of submarine 
cables, and is the largest cable-laying and cable-repair ship in the world, with a 
gross tonnage of 8050. Our artist was recently privileged to sail in her on a trial 
voyage, and his drawings are based on sketches made at sea. The construction 
of a cable ship differs in many respects from that of normal vessels. In the case 
of the Monarch, for instance, provision has been made for the fact that on a single 
voyage she might dispose of 5000 tons of cable, 2000 tons of fuel, and 1000 tons 
of fresh and feed water. To counteract this, her design incorporates special 
arrangements for water-ballasting to maintain her stability in unloaded condition. 












DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TURNER, FROM SKETCHES MADE 
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Some of the most interesting features of the Monarch are illustrated in our artist's 
drawings. At top-left is shown the process of picking up a cable, the ship being 
stopped as the ‘ Spearpoint "’ grapnel lifts the cable from the sea-bed for examina- 
tion and repair. The ship is provided with triple bow sheaves for picking up 
cables, and there is one “ laying "’ sheave astern (see lower drawing). Note the 
radar mast above the bridge of the Monarch, which is fitted with the most 
up-to-date radar equipment for navigation in fog and under other difficulties. The 
lower drawing illustrates the operation of cable-laying, with the cable running 
through the stern sheave (to port) as Monarch steams ahead. From the starboard 
quarter a fine wire (Taut Wire Gear), 1-32nd of an inch in diameter, crosses the 
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THE ATLANTIC: H.M. 


TCHES MADE ON BOARD H.M.T.S. ‘“‘ MONARCH’”’ DURING A TRIAL VOYAGE. 
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TELEGRAPH 


SHIP “MONARCH.” 


E WORLD, WHICH CARRIES 2500 MILES OF DEEP-SEA CABLE, LAID BY ELECTRICALLY-DRIVEN GEAR. 


cable and represents a straight line drawn across a chart. It is an extremely 
accurate measure of distance, forming the basis of calculations designed to allow 
the proper amount of slack to be paid out on the cable so that it will“ lay "' well 
on the uneven sea-bed. Note the G.P.O. emergency buoy carried on the crane 
over the stern. The inset drawing shows the Testing Room, sketched during 
cable-laying operations, with the officer on the right watching the spot of! light 
projected on to a semi-transparent scale from the sensitive element of the Muirhead 
galvanometer, which records minute electric currents. When the spot of light 
moves from zero a cable fault is indicated. Below the scale is the dial of the 
timer" for insulation tests when laying cables. The drawing on the right-hand 


page captures the massive aspect of the Monarch's cable tanks. The sketch was 
made looking down into No. 1 Cable Tank—one of four identical cylindrical tanks 
in the ship. All are ahead of the engine and boilers: hence the funnel position 
well aft. The “‘ cone,” or centre spool, forms the centre of the coiled cable below. 
Ten men, some sitting on the circular “ crinoline,’’ watch the cable carefully as it 
is paid out, alert to prevent “ kinking" as it is taken up through the fair lead 
and over the top sheave to the cable deck. The Monarch is the first cable ship in 
the world to be fitted with electrically-driven cable gear. Each of its four cable 
tanks is 41 ft. in diameter, and the four of them accommodate 2500 miles of deepr 
sea cable- enough to bridge the Atlantic in one operation ! 
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NEWS FROM AMERICA: A MISCELLANY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN INVENTIONS. 
N OTOR — COMPANY. <3 | 


ie fas ees ma Ee ae 3 ISBRDS ee Bema as” : 2 4 Ces eee ™ 
THE FIRST HORSELESS CARRIAGE PRODUCED BY HENRY FORD, WHO IS TO BE HONOURED HENRY FORD IN AN AUTOMOBILE HE PRODUCED IN THE EARLY 1900'S, WHEN HE WAS 
DURING GOLDEN JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS OF THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN DETROIT. PREPARING TO MAKE DETROIT FAMOUS AS A CENTRE OF AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURE. 
on the streets of Detroit on June 4, 18%. ‘This vehicle was driven by a-two-cylinder gasoline motor 

mounted over the rear axle, and spectacular features included tiller steering and two forward speeds. 


The golden jubilee of the automobile industry in Detroit, now being celebrated, will include vehicles 
both ancient and modern. Among automobile pioneers to be honoured during the festivities, which 
will last from May 29 to June 9, is Henry Ford, whose first horseless carriage (above, left) appeared Our other photograph shows Henry Ford in another of his early models. 


WITH CYCLOIDAL PROPELLERS, COMPLETING A 360-DEGREE 


AIRCRAFT TAKING OFF FROM A U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 
PIVOT, DURING A RECENT DEMONSTRATION. 


A RADIO-CONTROLLED ‘“‘ DRONE”’ 
IN ADVANCE TESTS FOR THE ATOM BOMB EXPERIMENTS IN THE PACIFIC, A U.S. VESSEL, EQUIPPED 
Our photograph was taken off San Diego, California, . the oat public Gumtention this month of radio- TURN WITH HER BOW AS 
used for o i i . : 
: evates. of Se stom bomb experimenta. gt In a recent sensational demonstration of a new type of propeller invented by Professor Frederic K. 
Kirsten, of Washington University, this landing-craft executed hitherto impossible manceuvres, 
with twin cycloidal propellers (consisting of two 


left foreground. 
and won praise from naval officers. Equip 
sets of vertical blades, each set revolving independently and each blade revolving as well), this 900-ton 


vessel made an emergency stop from 14} knots in half her length, and moved sideways like a crab. 
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controlled take-offs of “‘ drone” aircraft to 
Bikini. The take-off -was controlled from the panel seen in 
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THE BELL L-39: A NEW AIRCRAFT WITH SEVERELY SWEPT-BACK WINGS, DESIGNED FOR 


A ROCKET BEING LAUNCHED BY AN AUTOMATIC MACHINE DESIGNED TO FIRE A 
CONTINUOUS STREAM OF THESE MISSILES AT THE RATE OF FORTY A MINUTE. EXPERIMENTS TOWARDS ACHIEVING PILOTED FLIGHTS FASTER THAN SOUND. 
This fully automatic rocket-launcher was demonstrated for the first time on May 22, at the Naval It was announced on May 17 that the L-39 was being used in experiments in an attempt to achieve 
Proving Ground, Dahlgren, U.S.A., when it fired S-in. rockets at the rate of forty per minute. man-carrying flights beyond the speed of sound. Developed in co-operation with the U.S. Navy 
Resembling a gun mount, the rocket-launcher is director-controlled and power-driven. Bureau of Aeronautics, the L-39 has swept-back wings with a rearward angle of 35 degrees. 
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THE U.S. RAILWAY STRIKE: SCENES AT STATIONS IN NEW YORK. 
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TRAINS” SUBJECT 


"9 FLAY 
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. ; ; : TWO FAMOUS TRAINS IDLE AT.GRAND CENTRAL STATION: THE “OHIO STATE” 
\ i f i . a ; ON TRACK 35 AND THE “‘ COMMODORE” ON TRACK 34. 
1 ete . 
THE BLANK “ ARRIVALS” \ : s 
NOTICE-BOARD AT GRAND \ SELL TEL 
CENTRAL STATION, NEW } ; - wcedomouens 
YORK, ON MAY 24, WITH } ’ 
\ A WARNING NOTICE ON \ 
THE LEFT. 
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HE settlement of the BAVC” MONS LOUNG 
strike of 250,000 U.S. : , Becta - 


engine-drivers and train- 
men was announced; on 
May 25 by President 
Truman during an address 
to both Houses of Con- 
gress. It came three 
minutes before the Army 
was due to take control 
of the railways. Had the 
strike continued for even 
a few days, it would have 
crippled industry, greatly 
increased unemployment 
and endangered the health 
of the nation. Moreover, 
by blocking the shipment 
of grain and other food- 
stuffs to the seaports, it 
would have interfered seri- 
ously with American relief 
efforts for the starving, 
peoples of Europe and 
Asia. The settlement was 
reached as the result of 
the unions’ acceptance of 
Mr. Truman’s offer to give 
the men a rise of 18} cents 
(11d.) an hour-and a year’s 
moratorium on changes in 
working conditions. The 
Government-seized rail- 
ways were returned to 
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their owners and the em- hy) 
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bargo on the shipment of \ CROWDS OF STRANDED PASSENGERS AT GRAND CENTRAL STATION ON MAY 23. PRESIDENT TRUMAN ANNOUNCED THE SETTLEMENT OF 
non-essential freight lifted. \ THE STRIKE ON MAY 25, AT A JOINT SESSION OF BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS; 250,000 RAILWAYMEN WERE INVOLVED IN THE STRIKE. 
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ye TEVA OUUNLAUUNURUNS UONURENRASNOSREGNEN EOD OOSSDEOTEO DES ©4ORMRGRENEONS | 
WHEN THE TRAINS STOPPED RUNNING ON MAY 23: CONDUCTORS HOLDING A PASSENGER CLIMBING THROUGH THE WINDOW OF A LAST TRAIN OUT OF 
CROWDS BEHIND THE GATES AT PENNSYLVANIA STATION, NEW YORK. PENNSYLVANIA STATION: THE DOORS WERE LOCKED TO PREVENT OVERCROWDING. 
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IN THE 
PUBLIC 
EYE 
TO-DAY: 
TWO 
PAGES OF 
PEOPLE 
AND 
EVENTS. 
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TOSCANINI AT LA SCALA: HIS FIRST PUBLIC 
APPEARANCE IN ITALY FOR SIXTEEN YEARS. 


A huge audience at La Scala Opera House at Milan tt \ 
welcomed Signor Toscanini, who conducted a concert \ \ 
there on May 11 after an absence of sixteen years. The y } 
eae marked the inauguration of the Scala after its } } 
econstruction, in which the’ Allies helped. 
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SIR CHARLES MARSTON. 


The death occurred on May 21 of Sir Charles Marston, chairman 
of the Villiers Engineering Company, Ltd., aged seventy-nine. An 
industrialist, politician and traveller, he devoted much time and 
wealth to furthering excavation in the Near East to substantiate 
the historical evidence of the Bible. He financed the excavation 
of the city of Jericho, photographs of which appeared in 
. The Illustrated London News” at the time. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY (CENTRE) 
ARRIVING FOR THE CONVOCATION OF CANTERBURY. 


For the first time in ecclesiastical history the Convocation of 
Canterbury, driven from Westminster by lack of accommo- 
dation, opened its poendis May 21 in joint session in 
the hall of the Apothecaries’ iety, in Blackfriars Lane, under 
the presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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first man impriso 
in one of the inner courtyard 
admitted by ticket. Frank 
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“OLD ENGLAND” ELEVEN AT THE OVAL, WHERE THEY MET THE SURREY E 
IN A MATCH TO RAISE MONEY FOR THE CENTENARY FUND. 


A team of twelve “Old England” cricket veterans played 
The King saw the match and met the players of both sides. The Waa 
(Back row) Jack Bi (umpire), E. R. Holmes, M. J. C. 

A. Sandham and H. Strudwick (umpire). Centre row: E. we, 
H. Sutcliffe and F. E. Woolley. Front row: D. J. Raat and er 
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BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA, 


Five thousand people saw Karl Hermann Frank, former Protector of Bohemia 
and Moravia, publicly Avy: in Prague on 
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DOUGLAS, NEWLY- ‘APPOINTED 
GOVERNOR OF MALTA, WITH HIS WIFE. 


Mr. Douglas, Labour M.P. for North Battersea, has 

been appointed Governor and C.-in-C. of Malta in suc- 

cession to Lieut.-General Sir Edmond Schreiber, who 

recently retired because of ill-health. Mr. Douglas will 
be the second civilian to hold this post. 
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LIDICE ’’ AND GERMAN PROTECTOR OF 
PUBLICLY HANGED IN PRAGUE. 


May 22. The executioner was the 
Gestapo in . The scaffold had been erected 
is of Pankraz , and most of those present were 
was found guilty on seven counts of war crimes. 
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H.M. THE KING SHAKING HANDS WITH 
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MR. AND MRS. VINCENT MASSEY LEAVE FOR 
HOME IN THE QUEEN MARY. 


Mr. Vincent Massey, lately High Commissioner for 

Canada in the United Kingdom, left with Mrs. Massey 

for Canada in the Queen Mary on May 23. On the 

eve of his departure Mr. Massey was appointed a 
ion of Honour. 
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LPH C. S. 


Sir Ralph C. S. Stevenson has been oes S to succeed Sir Horace 
Seymour as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary in 
Nanking. *He is fifty-one and was appointed Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia in 1943 and went to Belgrade last year. From 1941-43 
he was Minister at Montevideo. He served in Denmark, Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, Holland, Egypt and Spain. He was Principal 
Private Secretary to the Minister for Foreign Affairs from 1939-41 
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' THE DUCHESS OF KENT VISITS GUY’S: HOSPITAL 


STUDENTS FORM A GUARD OF HONOUR. 


On May 20, H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent attended a reception 
at ys Hospital, where she was received by Lord Cunliffe, 
the Acting Treasurer. After talking to some of the patients 
the Duchess presented Sisters’ medals to a number of ward and 
other sisters. She took tea in the Nurses’ Home. 
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A ONE-DAY MATCH WATCHED BY AN IMMENSE CROWD. 


on the right the King is seen 
match was in aid of Surrey’s £100, 
has contributed £100. 
promised £1 for every run the 


pew with the umpires, Jack Hobbs and 


hands with Pry 3 ” Freeman of the “Old England” side. The 


centenary fund 
By scoring 232, the “ Old 
put on the board. 
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to be used to reconstruct the Oval. The Ki 
land” playe yers raised £232, 2, a Pamey on porter Levins 
ages of the “ Old England 7" de totalled 606 years, 
Herbert Strudwick, they hold between oo 370 “ caps.” 
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TOPICAL NEWS~—AND ITEMS 
NATURE-LOVERS. 


_ anh, : 
SE 


THE BANK OF MANHATTAN COMPANY BUILDING IN -NEW THE ETON COMMEMORATIVE LILIES BEING LAID IN THE 
TOWER ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF HENRY VI.’S_ DEATH. 


YORK, INTO WHICH AN AIRCRAFT CRASHED ON MAY 20. 
On the night of May 20 a U.S. Army twin-engined aircraft, flying over New York, crashed head-on into the ninety-storey skyscraper On May 21, the 475th anniversary of the death of King Henry 
building of the Bank of Manhattan Company in the heart of the financial district. The ’plane hit the building at the fifty-eighth floor the Sixth, the annual ceremony was observed of laying roses and 
and exploded, part of the wreckage dropping to a ninth-floor parapet. Five bodies were recovered on the fifty-eighth floor. lilies on the spot where he died in the Tower of London. The 
; flowers represent the arms of the two colleges which he founded— 
Eton og and King’s College, Cambridge. In our photograph 
Mr. John Carter (right), representing the Provost of Eton, is seen 

laying the lilies. 


PART OF THE AIRCRAFT’S WRECKAGE, WHICH FELL. FROM 
THE 58TH TO THE 9QTH FLOOR AFTER THE CRASH. 


A BRONZE BUDDHA BEING RE-ERECTED OUTSIDE THE VICTORIA THE LONDON ZOO'S LATEST GOLDEN EAGLE, SUBJECT 

AND ALBERT MUSEUM AFTER REMOVAL FROM THE BUILDING. OF DISPUTE WITH A WILD BIRD PROTECTION SOCIETY. 

ONE OF TWELVE GIANT GALAPAGOS TORTOISES, WEIGHING This huge bronze figure of Buddha, made in Japan in the seventeenth This golden eagle, found in a Scottish rabbit trap and sent to 
ABOUT 200 LBS., RECENTLY ARRIVED AT THE BRONX 200 century, was recently dismantled, removed from its gallery in the Regent's Park in a tea-chest, is the subject of a dispute between 
- dopa ona Neg P a0, Victoria and Albert Museum, and re-erected on a new site beneath the the Zoo authorities and the Scottish Society for the Protection of 
EATING AN APPLE. THEIR DIET CONSISTS OF FRUIT trees in the Museum courtyard, where it is seen in process of being Wild Birds, which says the trapping was illegal, the tea-chest too 
AND VEGETABLES. reassembled by Museum employees. small, and asks for the bird to be freed again in Scotland. 
were 





THE WHITE SLEA LODGE BIRD SANCTUARY ON HICKLING BROAD, NORFOLK, PART 
OF A PRESERVATION PROJECT OF NATURALISTS AND THE NATIONAL TRUST. 
An appeal for funds recently launched for the purchase of Horsey Mere by the National Trust forms 
rt of a project which has been put forward by the National Trust and the Norfolk Naturalists’ BALA LAKE, THE LARGEST NATURAL SHEET OF WATER IN WALES, PART OF AN ESTATE 
’ 


a 

Frust for the protection and maintenance of the marshland covering a large area of the Norfolk 

Broads as a bird sanctuary. Near to Horsey Mere is Hickling Broad, the subject of our photo- NOW BEING SOLD: STEPS ARE BEING TAKEN FOR THE LAKE AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 
graph, and which was established as a bird sanctuary in 1910. TO BE PRESERVED BY INCLUSION IN THE NATIONAL PARKS PROJECT. 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST TELESCOPE TAKES SHAPE ON MT. PALOMAR. 


/eAUUNVANUANURUENULAAUENWUAUETULUNUERURERALEARGUNUUNLALUDUENTONELRDURUETURAURRULRUATLAUUAAUUREURURDURNAUELUEUAUAUAAUEULAUALUAG NNER 
wt WAAUUARUOENUUURUUALUULUUNUNUNTUNEURUENAUNNUNNUURUUREAUREUUUNUUANUUNUENRUDANUUNNUNTANTUURUENURRGEERURRUUAUUNRGUERURRUENAUAGRRANANALUANAREDUNRUARTANEAUHEAUUARARRURANS NN VONUAAUNLUNDUNENANRUENRELAALLALULLTAULNUUNULURUSLDARERUOALEDEEGALILUALEAUELUAURAERENLENEEELERLLANELUEUELENUELUAURRUETLANUAREORUEDURNERDERENAUANAURUENUERLELUDUNUENUUNUUAUEDUALALUTURRENUENUUEUERRENUANUEAUNUREURUNNURDENERETLENUNTUNUUTURYLORGN GUA ULADAURIUNNUNAUROUEUELUNLNLAGUENUAUURLNNLNGUYLT 





UENUUNUALUAAAADENLUUAANENDEUERRNEUERESAAEUUITUULUULRLEUADAENUAGLATEODERRGNLUNUUENRLANEAAAUUUALUAUUOLEOALANALRETUSONUADDOUTEUENTAECLLANUUSRELUSNEUEDEREEDURTINAUNEEDANQ ONL HANDEARUALEARUNRARUEUERUUURERLRUALEREREREDEESRUURNLTURRRREDUERDEREEN UA NUENRUERNUREUERAEEDEDIAE . VNEVUURRUENLETUNEUENALUANUEEREUEOUUAAUERDUNLLRULUSAUQENUEALUNUURREUEAUERUAUEEGLERLUNAUTALERULRERRORRURARERUUNERENEAED UREA EQENURERQETTURANLERTURRLRULANUUREURUQLITOLUANEANEOQESLLE LON UUNARUANURASURNORAALOLLLALUENUOORULEUUADURDAADONERNDUNLANLERUSAUULALENLUAYUNNUENOQENNLENQNRNA 


A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING SHOWING THE 200-IN. TELESCOPE AS IT WILL APPEAR THE 46-FT. HORSESHOE WHICH PERMITS MOVEMENT OF THE GIANT TELESCOPE \ 


WHEN COMPLETED AT MT. PALOMAR; AND THE POSITION OF THE OBSERVER. ON A COURSE CONFORMING WITH THE SHAPE OF THE HORSESHOE. 


VNAUNLUAUNLUNUUEARAAERUAUUNEAAUNORUERDAUUNUERUNAUAUDUELUALEDLOQUALERLTUNAUATUAUURUEDALERETELETEAUDURNEAURALGAUALOGRELUNUUADRDULADULOUTUNDRALARUNDUUADERNULLAUNOUAUULEAGEOUERORECURONNEEN 


JORK on the giant 200-in. telescope which is being constructed at Mt. Palomar 
Observatory, California, was interrupted by the late war, but it has now restarted. 
Officially known as the Astrophysical Observatory of the California Institute of Technology, 
the project was conceived as early as 1928 and many sites were surveyed before Mt. Palomar 


was chosen.- Construction of the Observatory on Mt. Palomar started in 1935, and a 
(Continued below. 


A MASSIVE CONCRETE DISC OF EXACTLY THE SAME SIZE AND WEIGHT SUBSTITUTED FOR SHOWING THE DECLINATION MECHANISM HOUSED IN THE TUBULAR STRUCTURE 
¢ THE 200-1N, MIRROR DURING CONSTRUCTION AT THE MT. PALOMAR OBSERVATORY. 2 : ON THE LEFT: A WIDE-ANGLE VIEW OF THE GIANT TELESCOPE AT MT. PALOMAR. 
annennnannay 
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Continued. . 
special aes had to be built to facilitate the movement of supplies to the summit. The for another eighteen months. The telescope will be used solely for photographing small 
200-in. mirror arrived at the California Institute of Technology in 1936 and rough grinding sections of the universe. Our photographs show*the working parts of the 500-ton telescope 
was started. It took a year to shape the huge disc preparatory to polishing, and during (the mirror alone weighs 150 tons), whose weight is so evenly distributed that its movements 


the process approximately 5} tons of glass were removed. Polishing will not be complete can be controlled by a }-h.p. motor. 
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A PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS; JAPANESE WAR CRIMINALS; AND SPAIN’S DICTATOR. 


A PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS CROSSING A ROAD IN SARDINIA, WHERE DRASTIC MEASURES SARDINIAN EMPLOYING A FLAME-THROWER—ONE OF SEVERAL MEASURES TO COPE 
HAVE RECENTLY BEEN TAKEN TO COMBAT THIS MENACE TO CROPS. WITH THE PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS WHICH THREATENS THE COUNTRY’S FOOD. 
In a world already short of food, the latest adverse news comes from Sardinia, where a plague of 


> crops. As soon as the plague was reported, drastic remedies were adopted, including the use of 
locusts is reported to have descended on the island and to be threatening the devastation of its flame-throwers and the spraying of the locusts with chemicals from the air. 


ay 


THE JAPANESE WAR CRIMINALS ON TRIAL IN TOKYO: ON THE LEFT ARE THE BLACK-ROBED JUDGES OF ALLIED NATIONS, UNDER THE PRESIDENCY OF 
SIR WILLIAM WEBB (AUSTRALIA); AND ON THE RIGHT THE ACCUSED JAPANESE LEADERS, INCLUDING HIDEKI TOJO, PRIME MINISTER AT THE TIME OF PEARL HARBOUR. 
General Tojo, former Prime Minister of pom at the time of Pearl Harbour, with twenty-five and ea! wholesale murders.”” There was an incident on the opening day Pa 
other Japanese war leaders, was formally arraigned at Tokyo on May 3 before the Inter- | ¢ the trial, when Dr. umei Okawa, the alleged organiser of the “ Mukden — of 


national Military Tribunal for the Far East. They are charged with “ waging wars of 931, leaned forward in his seat in the high dock and slapped Tojo on his bald 


Lal 


ix 


THE OPENING OF THE CORTES (SPANISH PARLIAMENT) IN MADRID ON MAY 14: GENERAL FRANCO ADDRESSING THE CORTES AT ITS OPENING SESSION, WHEN HE 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ASSEMBLY, WHICH WAS ADDRESSED BY GENERAL FRANCO, SPOKE FOR NEARLY TWO HOURS IN DEFENCE OF HIS POLICY, AND WARNED OFF ALIENS. 
General Franco spoke for 1} hours at the open of the new Cortes (the so-called Parlia- 


Spanish Allied nations, a to English- ing not to listen to Dr. Giral and other Stateless 
ment) in Madrid on May 14, He interpreted his attitude during the war as favourable to the Republicans, warned aliens a ab in Spanish affairs. 
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EIGHT SHILLINGS’ WORTH OF STAMPS VALUED AT THOUSANDS OF POUNDS. 
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FOUND IN AN OLD LEATHER TRAVELLING WRITING SET IN THE LIBRARY AT DALKEITH PALACE: A BLOCK OF FORTY-EIGHT UNUSED EARLY STAMPS, THE 2p. BLUE 





See!) span 


beg POS 





OF 1840— 


PROBABLY THE MOST VALUABLE BRITISH PHILATELIC PIECE—WHICH HAS REMAINED HIDDEN FOR OVER 100 YEARS. 


(po 
a 


THE TRAVELLING CASE AND ITS CONTENTS: A BLOCK OF UNUSED STAMPS; WAFERS EMBOSSED WITH THE DUCAL CROWN; SEALING-WAX; A PEN AND PENCILS. 


A valuable find of rare early British stamps has recently occurred at Dalkeith Palace, the 
Scottish seat of the Dukes of Buccleuch. It consists of a part-sheet of forty-eight of one 
of the world’s first stamps, the 2d. blue of 1840, and fifty-five Id. stamps of the less valuable 
red-brown issue of 1841. The block of 2d. blue stamps, comprising the bottom four rows 
of the sheet, is unused, and has remained hidden for over a hundred years until discovered 
by Mr. Alexander Martin, the Duke's secretary, in an old leather travelling writing set, 
on a table in the Palace library. The two pieces have been handed to Messrs. H. R. 
Harmer, the Bond Street stamp auctioneers, and will be sold in the near future. It is 
expected that they will realise over £5000 against their original price of 12s. 7d.! Dis- 
cussing the find, a member of the firm said: “ The block of 2d. stamps is probably the 
most valuable philatelic piece in so far as British stamps are concerned. An almost complete 
sheet-—there were 240 stamps to the sheet—once existed in the late Lord Crawford's col- 
lection, but this was cut up many years ago. An unused block of four is to-day worth 
around £300." The block of 2d. stamps has the side and bottom margins intact, and the 


inscription beneath the bottom row, with its careful instructions on how to stamp a letter, 
is worth noting. The small case in which the stamps were found is handsomely bound 
in tooled leather and contained a fitted spring-top inkwell in perfect working order ; three 
pieces of sealing-wax ; a wooden-handled pen with a curiously designed metal holder in 
which is still fixed the quill nib; a loose three-pronged metal nib; two lead pencils and a 
curious bone object with silk ribbons attached for marking numbers from I to 10 in the 
serrations. One side of this bears the inscription, ‘‘ For To-day," and the reverse, “ For 
To-morrow." The purpose of the article is unknown to London Museum authorities. 
In a tiny compartment covered by a wooden lid were twenty-one seals or wafers. These 
have clipped corners in various colours and are embossed with the ducal crown sur- 
mounting the letter “ B."" They indicate with reasonable certainty that the writing set 
was personally used by the fifth Duke of Buccleuch. It will be seen that the gutters 
between the stamps have not been punched out, for it was not until Henry Archer invented 
a device for this in 1854 that perforations were added to the sheets. 
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By SVEN LARSEN. 


Photographs by N. ARTAMONOFF. 


| ie the Greek Patriarchal Church of Istanbul the 
relics of St. Euphemia are exhibited to worshippers 
in a beautifully wrought silver casket. 

In 307 A.D. Euphemia died as a martyr in Chalcedon 
(Kadikéy of to-day), and was buried near the sea- 
shore. The synaxarion of St. Sophia fixed September 16 
as her memorial day. Some time after her death 
a basilica was built over her grave. In the fifth 
century the saint was already so well known that 
legend connected her name with the Council of 
Chalcedon (451 A.D.). Six hundred bishops were 


assembled in the basilica, discussing articles of the 
faith. As they could not agree on certain dogmas, 
orthodox and monophysitic members of the Council 
copied their differing interpretations on two scrolls of 
parchment, and placed these documents inside the 





BEAUTIFULLY CARVED REMAINS OF THE EPISTYLE OR ARCHITRAVE OF THE BEMA WALL OF 
ST. EUPHEMIA’S CHURCH: IN THE BACKGROUND, MASONRY AND TILES OF THE FALLEN DOME. 


sarcophagus. When it was opened three days later 
the scroll of the orthodox bishops was found on the 
breast of the saint ; the other scroll lay at her feet ! 

At the beginning of the seventh century a Persian 
army appeared before Chalcedon. Emperor Heraclius, 
fearing for the safety of the relics, had them brought 
to Constantinople, where they were placed in a church 
near the hippodrome. But even here they found no 
haven; most probably they were destroyed by 
Constantine V. during the iconoclastic wars. According 
to the legend, the silver reliquary was then thrown 
into the sea, and did not sink, but floated down 
the Sea of Marmora to Lemnos, accompanied by 
dolphins as guards. When the strange procession 
neared the island, fishermen jumped into the sea and 
carried the casket to the shore. They sent word to 
Constantinople about their find, and a general con- 
version ensued on Lemnos. After the end of the 
iconoclastic period, the bones of St. Euphemia were 
back in the capital! There is nothing astonishing 
about this, because relics could always be replaced in 
Byzantium. In 1456 the patriarch Gennadius deposited 
them in the church of St. Mary Pammakaristos ; 
from there they were taken to the Phanar. 

The above-mentioned memorial church (or mar- 
tyrion) of St. Euphemia was still known until the 
sixteenth century. Then it was levelled, 
and the remains of the edifice were 
buried under earth and débris. 

When, in 1939, the old central 
prison of Istanbul west of the 
Atmeydan (hippodrome) was pulled 
down, Byzantine masonry of the fifth 
century came to light, with six frescoes 
grouped around a niche crowned by 
a semicircular arch. In the Greek 
inscriptions of these mural paintings 
the name Euphemia appeared several 
times, which made it almost certain 
that the wall had belonged to the lost 
martyrion. Unfortunately, for three 
years the frescoes were exposed to sun- 
shine and rain and suffered much, until in 
August 1942 permission was granted to 
the German School to excavate the site. 
A. M. Schneider conducted the work. 

What remains of the martyrion is 
in the form of a hexagon which was 
surmounted by a dome. As no other 
Byzantine church in Constantinople 
has a similar shape, this fifth-century 
edifice was most likely first used as a 
nymphzum or a bath, and in 616 A.D. 


CHURCH OF ST. 
SYNTHRONUS, 


MARTYRDOM OF ST. EUPHEMIA: 


A SEVENTH CENTURY CHURCH LAID BARE 
IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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converted into a church. 
Five sides of the hexagon 
formed apses ; the one to 
the south contained the 
rectangular entrance. 
The latter, and part of 
the apses east and west, 
are still standing. At the 
corners of the hexagon 
six circular rooms could 
be retraced with passages 
leading to the church. Outside the building, toward 
the south, were two spiral staircases, giving access to the 
dome. The demolition of the edifice began in the east. 
Here most of the masonry has disappeared. Fortunately 
the eastern apse still contains the synthronus (benches 
for the clergy), facing altar and bema. Traces of the 
altar are still visible, and also the stylobate of the bema 
wall, with bases and shafts of columns and remains of 
its epistyle. The columns were decorated with mosaic 
of green and red stones, an embellishment hitherto 
unknown in Byzantine art. 
The western wall of the edifice opposite the altar 
is still standing. After the removal of much débris 
mural paintings came to light, of which eight describe 
scenes from the life of St. Euphemia. These, together 
- with the six above-mentioned frescoes found in 1939, 
give us a vivid picture 
of the saint’s passion. 
All bear inscriptions, of 
which most could be 
read. The cycle begins 
with the birth of 
Euphemia. Then we see 
her—already pictured as 
a saint—sitting on a 
throne, surrounded by 
Christians. In the next 
fresco she is being cross- 
examined by Priscos, 
the proconsul, and 
Apellianos, the sophist. 
Three of her disciples are 
being scourged. One of 
the tormentors hits so 
hard that he loses ‘his 
balance and falls. Then 
—in the two next panels 
—Euphemia is walking 
up to the torture- 
chamber, in the company 
of an angel, where she is 


“‘ stretched ’’ on a vicious- 
looking instrument of torture. 
Next she is standing in a pond 
(lakkos) in company of two 
sea-monsters. Her guards are 
looking on, waiting for her to 
be destroyed. But she is not 
hurt, because the eye of God 
watches over her. The next 
panel is one of the most 
impressive of the cycle. 
Euphemia has been made to 
walk over a pitfall. Having 
crossed it without coming to 
grief, she looks back and raises 
her arm with a _ sweeping 
gesture, as if to say: “‘ Be- 
ware!’’ But too late! Two of 
the guards following her have 
fallen, lying helplessly in the 
pit. Finally, the saint is 
publicly flogged. 

Of the six mural paintings 
which came to light in 1939, 
three deserve special mention. 
They depict the last stages of 


CHURCH IN ISTANBUL. 





THE EASTERN APSE OF THE RECENTLY EXCAVATED MARTYRION OR MEMORIAL 


EUPHEMIA IN ISTANBUL, SHOWING THE REMAINS OF THE 
OR JOINT SEAT FOR THE BISHOP AND HIS PRESBYTERS. 


June 1, 1946 
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INSIDE THE RECENTLY EXCAVATED CHURCH OF 
ST. EUPHEMIA, SHOWING ONE OF THE COLUMNS, WITH 
MR. SVEN LARSEN, AUTHOR OF THIS ARTICLE. 


the saint’s passion. One shows the death of two soldiers, 
Victor and Sosthenes, who had been converted by her. 
They are lying in a cave, in front of which wild animals 
are waiting. From a cloud above, the hand of God 
appears. This seems to indicate that the soldiers died 
before the animals could kill them. The panel describing 
Euphemia’s death must be regarded as the most import- 
ant one of the cycle. She is standing in the stadion of 
Chalcedon in the attitude of intercessory prayer. The 
background shows the semicircular building, flanked by 
two towers. She calmly awaits death, unafraid of the 
four lions and three bears approaching her. The name of 
the saint—near the head—can easily be read. The 
last but one of the frescoes shows St. Euphemia in 
her sarcophagus, with the scroll of the monophysitic 
bishops at the Council of Chalcedon lying at her feet. 





THE RELICS OF ST. EUPHEMIA IN A SILVER CASKET IN THE GREEK PATRIARCHAL 

ORIGINALLY ENSHRINED AT CHALCEDON, THEY WERE TAKEN 

TO CONSTANTINOPLE (ISTANBUL), TRAVELLED THENCE MIRACULOUSLY TO LEMNOS AND 
WERE REDEPOSITED IN THE CAPITAL BY THE PATRIARCH GENNADIUS. 


The painter refers to another miracle as well. Blood 
is flowing from an opening at the lower end of the 
coffin. According to the legend, the sarcophagus 
began to bleed when Persian soldiers tried to burn it. 

The passio Euphemi@ was probably painted soon 
after 843 (the end of the iconoclastic wars), i.e., in the 
ninth or early tenth century. Some of the pictures 
are remarkably well composed. While their style is 
popular and realistic, they foreshadow the Macedonian 
period of Byzantine art. With the fresco of the saint 
dying in the stadion, the painter has given his best. 
Here the background is extremely well done. 

On the western wall of the church two more mural 
paintings—of a later period—came to light. One shows 
St. George and St. Demetrios on horseback, the other 
depicts the forty martyrs of Sebaste (Sivas) who 
perished from cold at the time of Emperor Licinius. 
Old and middle-aged men and youths are seen standing 
in water, covered only with loin-cloths, waiting for the 
end to come. Above the martyrs forty golden crowns 
are hovering in mid-air. There are traces of other 
mural paintings in different parts of the church ; 
mosaic was used only in the eastern apse. 

The sarcophagus of St. Euphemia has not been 
found, but something more valuable, perhaps: a record 
of how she lived and died, and became immortal. 
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THE PASSION OF ST. EUPHEMIA BROUGHT TO LIGHT IN BYZANTINE FRESCOES. 
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THE PASSION OF ST. EUPHEMIA: SIX OF THE EIGHT FRESCO PANELS DISCOVERED IN THE WESTERN APSE OF THE RECENTLY EXCAVATED MEMORIAL CHURCH OF ST, EUPHEMIA 
IN ISTANBUL, A FULL DESCRIPTION OF THE PANELS IS GIVEN AT THE FOOT OF THE PAGE. 
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Se nd 
ST. EUPHEMIA IN HER SARCOPHAGUS, WITH THE SCROLL OF THE MONOPHYSITE BISHOPS LYING 
AT HER FEET: A NOW-FADING MURAL PAINTING IN ISTANBUL. 
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6 be six frescoes in the picture at the top of this page were among the discoveries made 
by the German School in Istanbul during their 1942 excavation of the martyrion or 
memorial church of St. Euphemia. The building was an earlier nympheum, or bath, con- 
verted into a church in 616 A.D. The top row of panels (reading from left to right) represents : 
Euphemia, already portrayed as a saint, on a throne, surrounded by fellow-Christians ; next, 
being cross-examined by the proconsul Priscos and the sophist Apellianus, with, in the fore- 
ground, three of her disciples being scourged ; and in the third, she is shown both entering 
the torture-chamber in the company of an angel and also bound to the wheel. In the lower 
row, in the same order, she is shown first in a pond with two sea-monsters, the eye of God ¢ , " 
watching her from above; next she has safely passed a pitfall, into which her guards have ST. EUPHEMIA AWAITING DEATH, DURING HER MARTYRDOM IN THE STADIUM 
fallen : aff in the lest paral, the is being secured. AT CHALCEDON: A MURAL PAINTING DISCOVERED IN 1939. 
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THE RETURN OF THE CHALLENGER. 


N May 24, 1876, seventy years ago, H.M.S. Challenger anchored at Spithead after 
a four-years absence, during which she circumnavigated the globe and laid the ample 
foundations on which is based our present knowledge of the deep seas and the life they 
hold. She literally plumbed the unknown depths and metaphorically brought light where 
there had been darkness. The scientific results were printed in fifty large quarto volumes. 
Sir John Murray, a naturalist of the expedition and the editor of the reports, wrote in the 
introduction to the last of them that it had “‘ been a pleasure and an honour to have taken 
part in explorations and researches which mark the greatest advance in the knowledge 
of our planet since the celebrated geographical discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries "—those of Columbus, Vasco da Gama and Magellan. 

The part of the planet which had been made known was that larger part which is 
covered by deep sea. The great geographical discoverers had sailed those seas, but they 
had not known what lay beneath. The pioneer of oceanography, the Manxman Edward 
Forbes, came in the early-nineteenth century. He began his collections and observa- 
tions in British seas. In 1841 he accompanied a naval survey ship to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and dredged in 230 fathoms, a greater depth than any attained before. Although he 
brought back living gstar-fishes and other animals from 200 fathoms, he “ conjectured that 
the zero of animal life would probably be found somewhere about 300 fathoms,” and he 
named the region beyond that depth the Azoic, or lifeless, zone. His conclusions were 
accepted by many, for it seemed probable enough that in the utter darkness and stupendous 
pressures of the deep sea nothing could live. 

It was some time before this prejudice was overcome. The fruits of two kinds of 
inquiries served to remove it. On the one hand, 
Norwegian and British biologists continued to 
dredge and went to ever-greater depths. The 
second contribution came from practical men. 
Their attention was for the first time directed to 
the bed of the deep sea, because they proposed 
to use that lying between Europe and America 
to lay a telegraphic cable. The British and 
United States Governments organised sounding 
expeditions, and sounding machines which brought 
back samples of the bottom were devised. As time 
passed it appeared from the animals entangled 
in the sounding wires and those captured by the 
dredge that there was no lifeless zone on the sea- 
bed : invertebrate animals of all the marine classes 
were found at depths greater than 2000 fathoms. 

The time had come for a world-wide expedi- 
tion to make known the conditions in the great 
ocean basins. The Royal Society recommended 
it, the Admiralty agreed, and Parliament voted 
the money. H.M.S. Challenger was chosen. for 
the service. Her civilian scientific staff of six 
were led by Professor (later Sir) Wyville 
Thomson, who had taken a leading part in earlier 
British researches in the North Atlantic. 

During her four-years absence the Challenger 
sailed 96,000 miles in the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Indian Oceans. Tristan da Cunha, the Cape of 
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Indian Ocean, Yokohama in the north, and the REPRODUCED FROM 
southern tip of America were some 
turning-points in her long voyage. She 
made 362 series of observations—known as 
stations—in deep water. Each comprised 
a sounding, a haul from the bottom 
with the dredge or trawl, the measure- 
ments of temperatures and the taking 
of water samples for analysis from a 
number of depths. 

The patient examination and analysis 
of her collections built up a picture where 
there had before been none. The great 
oceans were shown to be for the most part 
between 2000 and 3000 fathoms deep ; 
they sank in places to 3000, 4000 or even 
5000 fathoms, which is nearly six miles. 
The floors of the shallow seas are made of 
materials derived from the nearby land, 
but those of the deep oceans were found 
to be differently composed and of other 
origins. They are of oozes built up by the 
rain of materials from above, and they 
were named after their predominant 
constituents. Fifty million square miles 
of the deepest ocean-beds, chiefly in the 
Pacific, are covered with red clay which is 
believed to come from volcanic particles, 
pumice and ash, that have fallen on the 
sea. Vaster areas are buried deep in 
the skeletons of organisms, mostly micro- 
scopic, which have lived in the upper 
waters. The sea-bed consists of plant 
remains in a wide belt around the hall 
Antarctic, where diatoms are particularly News" reproduced. drawing spied by a 
numerous at the surface ; 
frustules have formed diatom ooze. The 
calcareous skeletons of animals, of foraminfera, predominate in the oozes of the 
Antarctic and Indian Oceans. They are mostly of the genus Globigerina, and the 
ooze is named after it. 

Life was everywhere found to be abundant. At one station 200 individuals belonging 
to eighty-nine species were taken. The proportion of forms never before seen was remark- 
ably high ; of crustacea alone there were nearly 1ooo new species. Although the expecta- 
tion that “‘ living fossils "—survivors from remote geological periods—might be discovered 
was not realised, many of the forms taken had archaic characters and features peculiar to 
themselves. A new order of sea-cucumbers (the Echinoderms known as Holothurians) 
was made known. The fifty remarkable species which comprised it were distinguished 
by a combination of characters, some of which are primitive in the class to which they 
belong, others highly adaptive to their way of life on the bottom ooze. In many deep-sea 
organisms the eyes were seen to be greatly reduced in size compared with those of their 
nearest relatives in shallow waters penetrated by light. In large numbers they are absent. 
But in others they are enlarged so that they may, it must be supposed, catch the fitful 
gleams of light from those abyssal organisms, of which there are many, which are luminescent. 
Fishes were found to 2750 fathoms. If brought up too quickly the release of pressure 
had a disastrous effect on their shape : the eyes were burst out, the scales forced off, and the 
organs and tissues were torn and distorted. 

These, and many other facts, now the commonplaces of knowledge about the deep seas, 
were not known before the time of the Challenger, but were revealed by her work. The 
reports are referred to every day by oceanographers, for they are basic and indispensable 
works. The only British Society devoted to the promotion of the study of oceanography 
is fittingly named the Challenger Society. D. Dicwyn Joun, M.Sc. 








THE SHIP WHICH, SEVENTY YEARS AGO, COMPLETED A VOYAGE THAT LAID THE 


FOUNDATIQNS FOR OUR PRESENT KNOWLEDGE OF MARINE LIFE IN GREAT DEPTHS : 
Good Hope, the Antarctic ice-edge south of the H.M.S. CHALLENGER, A SPAR-DECKED CORVETTE OF 2306 TONS—-A DRAWING 
““THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF DECEMBER 14, 1872. 





THE CRUISE OF H.M.S. CHALLENGER: THE SHIP OFF CAPE CHALLENGER, THE MOST SOUTHERN 
EXTREMITY OF KERGUELEN ISLAND—A DRAWING 
OF NOVEMBER 28, 1874. 
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WAYFARING FROM ENGLAND TO ALSACE. 


) would be most interesting to know why that delightful countryman and most 
excellent sportsman who signs himself ‘‘ B. B.”’ chose for the title of his newest book 
“THe Wayrarinc Tree” (Hollis and Carter; 12s. 6d.). Viburnum Lantana, with its 
grey, dusty look, may suggest a wayfarer toiling,- travel-stained, along the highway ; but 
the book is anything but travel-stained, and the writer certainly does not suggest the 
weariness of toil. An older writer, puzzled by the name, did say it might be that as the 
tree grows in the roadside hedge it was ever on the way, and therefore a wayfarer. “ B. B.” 
possibly had this thought in mind as he sat down to write “ primarily for the man or 
woman who has a deep love for the country and country things and who has, by force of 
circumstances, to live in a city or town.” There is reading here for all such ; and, be it 
hoped, for every other. Sportsman, botanist, entomologist, bird-lover—all will find rich 
treasure of knowledge and reminiscence. But more than the detail is the manner of the 
telling. Towards the end “ B. B.” says he is still at heart very much a boy. “ There is still 
magic for me, thank God, in the seasons,’’ he writes ; “ there is still that sense of awesome 
mystery in a dark wood.” And it is because he can transmit these and other feelings 
that his book is so welcome. He is ably supported by D. Watkins-Pitchford’s illustrations. 
England seen and loved by an Englishman, and England discovered and appreciated 
by a Professor from Texas are two very different things. Yet there is much in J. Frank 
Dobie’s ‘A Texan 1n ENGLAND ” (Hammond; ros. 6d.) which fits in with the former 
book. Mr. Dobie came over in the autumn of 1943 to lecture under the recently founded 
professorship in American History at Cambridge. At once we realise he is no ordinary 
professor. ‘‘ When spring came I decided that it was utterly immoral for me to be either 
a professor or a public-relations agent. I wanted 
to boat up the Cam River with students, lie down 
on the lea (sic) side of a haystack and listen to 
the soaring skylarks, be kept awake by nightin- 
gales, hunt for lapwing eggs, smell primroses, 
pluck cowslips, waylay a Shropshire shepherd, 
be instructed by a rabbit poacher and other- 
wise acquire some really useful knowledge.” 
He does not do all that; but he was no mean 
wayfarer during his sojourn. Whether he be 
telling of barbers or farmers, Harlech, or the 
voices of Englishwomen, he gives us something 
to enjoy, to ponder over, to estimate. And 
“ B. B.,” among others, will rejoice to learn 
that the Texan professor of history discovered 
that for the patrons of the country pub, 
“natural history will abide as a subject long 
after opinions of what to do with the Germans 
have become obsolete.” Professor Dobie did 
more than discover England: he became her 
champion and ambassador among his own folk. 
And while an American looks at the England 
of to-day, Percy V. Bradshaw casts his mind’s 
eye to the past. “SEEN IN PERSPECTIVE” 
(Chapman and Hall; 15s.) is a record of our 
national life as lived and known by a man who 
has been journeying here for over half a century. 
His journey began in a world of hansom cabs, 
top-hats and gas-light, of antimacassars and 
bustles, of solidity and security. He can tell 
of rump steak at 1s. 2d. a lb., and oysters’ 
Is. to 3s. a dozen; of sherry at 24s. to 
48s. a dozen, and champagne 60s. to 84s. 
a dozen. From the Diamond Jubilee to 
V-J Day he introduces us to events and 
people which many have forgotten, and 
more never knew. And an illustration in 
the early part of the book, taken from 
The Illustrated London News and showing 
Princess Victoria of Wales in her boudoir 
in 1897, shows even more emphatically 
than any written description what the 
fashion of the period was as regards the 
decoration of the home. 

From April 1943 to June 1944 the 
author of “ Rome.UNDER THE TERROR” 
(Robert Hale; 15s.) kept a diary of 
things seen and heard. “I see many 
interesting things happen,” writes M. de 
Wyss, “‘ and I have no way of using my 
information. So at least I will jot it 
down.”” Apparently she—for all we are 
vouchsafed regarding the author is that 
she is ‘‘a lady who was in Rome con- 
tinuously throughout the last stages "— 
had good sources of information, though 
again no more than initials or the con- 
venient “‘X” are used to denote them. 
There is a detailed account of what is 
alleged to have taken place at the last 
meeting of the Fascist Grand Council, 
when Mussolini faced Grandi, de Bono, 
reer and other “ rebels”; and another, com- 
situated § plete with plan, of the arrest of the Duce 

at the Villa Savoia, the King’s residence. 

The story of how the Germans took over 
after the Armistice makes tragi-comic reading, and the use by the writer of the word 
“ incredible ” is not overdone as the record unrolls. We are told that for the first forty- 
eight hours after the landing in Nettuno complete chaos reigned in the German command 
in Rome. “If the Allies had sent twenty armoured cars and a handful of tough men 
to Rome, they could have captured Kesselring and his whole staff in pyjamas.” 
Altogether an amazing picture. 

In May 1943, shortly after M. de Wyss began to keep her diary, Colonel Jasper 
Rootham, author of “Miss Fire” (Chatto and Windus; 12s. 6d.), was dropped by 
parachute in North-East Serbia as one of a British Mission accredited to General 
Mihailovitch. His chronicle of that adventure is, consequently, of especial interest at this 
moment when Mihailovitch is accused by his enemies of treachery ; quite apart from the 
fact that it is a stirring story Colonel Rootham has to tell under his somewhat unworthy 
title. In his summing-up he says: “I have tried also to refrain, until these last pages, 
from stating my conviction that Great Britain, and Great Britain alone, might, if certain 
things had been left undone and certain other things had been done that were not done, 
have brought the civil war ia Yugoslavia to a stop and thus multiplied by three the force 
of the Yugoslav effort against the Axis.” As one reads of what happened during-his year 
there, one cannot help hoping that a fuller understanding of each other may be brought 
about between the followers of Mihailovitch and of Tito. 

Finally, one more book of childhood reminiscences. ‘“ ALSATIAN VIGNETTES,” by 
Jeanne Gosse (Bles ; 9s. 6d.), gives delightful glimpses of that fascinating small province 
bordered by France, Germany and Switzerland. Just how much of Jeanne Gosse’s 
Alsace remains will be an unknown quantity for most of us until travel conditions improve 
to allow us to satisfy the longing her book creates. W. R. CaLverr. 
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Equipment 
of an 
Industry 


In the course of 
its daily work in 
the service of the 
community the 
British chemical industry uses a greater variety of apparatus 
than any other. This is not surprising since the function 
of the chemical industry is to help all other industries. 
Apparatus is needed in the laboratories where research is 
carried on and the discoveries are made; in ‘the experi- 
mental plants where these are tried out; and then in the 
factories where they are eventually turned over to com- 
mercial production. Chemistry is taught in schools and 
universities, often in well-equipped laboratories, but little is 
known of the equipment by means of which academic know- 
ledge is harnessed to practical research and production. 
This series: of announcements under the 

title “Equipment of an Industry” is designed 

to show some: of. the instruments’ and - 

machinery which are used and operated by 

the men and women of Britain’s chemical 

industry in laboratory and workshop. 
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Have you tried the 


New ASTORIAS? 


After many years of 
exhaustive research the 
proprietors of State Express 
have produced in the 
NEW ASTORIAS a 
DISTINCTIVE cigarette 
which is both 
smooth and 
satisfying. 
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HARBOURS OF THE WORLD 





LIVERPOOL ine secon 


Port of the British Empire, stands on the 
Mersey, the river that carries traffic to and 
from the inland sister Port of Manchester. 
Here is seen a constant stream of cargo 
and passenger carrying vessels of all sizes 
in which Lister-Blackstone marine engines 
for auxiliary and propulsion duties take 
an important part. 


R A. LISTER | MARINE SALES) LTD. 
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THE AMBER CROSS 


THESE GOODS NAve 
atk THING /N COMNG W 


They need highty efficient machines for their pro- 
duction. And efficient machines must operate 
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The Amber Cross symbol of Vokes Staratls Tiaaies, shih wit) tee earhtputness epelantions protects 
and preserves men, machines and materials from the desiructive action 


IMITED - GUILDFORD SURREY 
AND AT PARIS, BRUSSELS, NEW YORK, SYDNEY, TORONTO,, JOHANNESBURG, BOMBAY 
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ITS THE MOVEMENT 


THAT, UTS 
Cutting Teeth? 
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Patented ‘interlocking’ stator teeth 
are an outstanding feature of every 
Smith “ Sectric’’ Movement. They in- 
crease power and reduce current 
consumption. Result is continuous 
trouble-free service at less than a 
I/- a year per clock. Jewellers, 
Electricians, and Stores will soon be able 
to supply you from a variety of models. 





PLUG IN TO GREENWICH TIME 





Scientific S.CoM. 35H 
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Dainty Fare are biscuits for very dainty ple. Sweet, 
rather short-eating and rich in flavour, they are typical 
of Weston quality. The utmost skill, the most modern 
resources, the finest oe obtainable, ensure the 
quality. Ask for Dainty Fare—1/2d. a pound. (There’s a 
lot to a pound !) 
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TASTE IT/ 


Also M.L. Liqueur Whisky. 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


=D eee PG | } 2 m) 
Established 182¢ 





CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO. LTD. 
DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND. 
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SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 
. aud with the fruits of Peace, 
Sauce Melba— which made Péche 
Melba famous. 


ESCOFFIER, LTD., 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 











All rooms are born equal with four 
walls, a ceiling and a floor. But 
there equality ends, for some lucky 
rooms are blessed with Sundour 
fabrics and become places full of 
rich charm and: colour. Soon 
Sundour’s enchanting new designs 
will play a big part in making 
nurseries gay, happy backgrounds 
for the children. 


Sundour 


Fine Furnishing Fabrics 

















THE DEBT OF HONOUR. 


The alleviation of distress amongst 
ex-Service men and women, includ- 
ing the disabled and their dependents, 
and the care of those left behind by 
the men who fell in action, are the 
foremost of the many responsibilities 
which the British Legion has under- 
taken since 1921. 

The second World War has added 
materially to this great work. Annual 
expenditure is rapidly increasing, and 
an appeal is earnestly made for 
legacies—to safeguard the future of 
the Legion’s work for those to whom 
the Nation owes so much. 
REMEMBER—The British Legion helps 
ex-Service men and women of ALL 
ranks, ALL Services and ALL wars. 


EARL HAIG'S 
APPEAL FUND 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Full details of all beneficent activities and 
Forms of Bequest can be obtained on request. 
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Ld RA SUPERLATIVE 
q77 QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 

IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS HAVE THE 

VALSTAR ** 277” RAINCOAT—SUPPLIES 
NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LIMITED. 

VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314, Regent Street, London, W.! 














DR. 
BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


Promoting the welfare of desti- 
tute boys and girls is Barnardo’s 
contribution to the National life. 
8,000 children are constantly being 
supported and trained. Your practi- 
; cal interest would be welcomed. 


will feed one child for a week. 
May we serye a few meals in your name ? 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable * Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes," should be sent to 92 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.}. 
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"CLEAN LINE’ COOKERS 
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Faces need 


cut frock is going to look off- 






the-peg unless your foundation 
is right. And the same principle 
applies to make-up. That’s why Skin 
Deep is a favourite foundation with women 
who want to keep that bandbox look all day. 
Skin Deep goes on smoothly and easily and holds your make-up 
matt for hours, yet it never makes your skin feel taut. That’s 
because Skin Deep is a really rich cream; it serves the double 
function of holding make-up and keeping the skin flexible. 


ATKINSONS 


Shin Deep 


BEAUTY CREAM 


AS A NIGHT CREAM— 
Skin Deep sinks into the skin 
and nourishes while you sleep 


5/10 (including tax) 


J. & E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Foundation too! 


: K Even the most beautifully 





ASD 13-821-120 





Simpsons have a remark- 
able collection of dress- 
ing gowns and pyjamas 
in a variety of patterns 
and materials, tailored 
for maximum ease and 
comfort. 










SIMPSON (PICCADILLY) LTD e 202 PICCADILLY LONDON WI @ REGENT 2002 
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Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
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HARD TO GET 


BECAUSE IT’S | 


HARD TO BEAT 








The toothbrush | 


you can trust | 
| REV-ROBE ... 


oeeeee 2/- Plus Purchase Tax Sd. 
ee 1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4d. 





(Gt. Britain) Limited, Slough & Gargrave 1.16 


* The travel wardrobe hardly 
larger than a hat-box. 


Scientifically planned design and 


travel-tested construction are inseparable 
characteristics of all luggage carrying the 
name ‘REVELATION.’ 





REVELATION 
scuntincauy panne’ wwocnce 


REVELATION SUITCASE 
The same case for week- 
end, week or month. 


* Based on 
| ¢linical 


Restricted supplies are now periodically reaching luggage dealers 


REVELATION SUITCASE CO.LTD., 170 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I 
(Agents for Revelation Supplies Ltd.) 














CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, 
sed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6« 
of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 


resold, hired out or otherwise dispo : 
condition or in anv unauthorised cover by way 





but not me! 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- 
frice for use at home because it contains 
the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly. 
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namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent, 


i., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
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Is Your 
Journey .....? 


Ir certainly is necessary for most people 
to take a good holiday this year and the 
railways will do their utmost to provide a 
comfortable journey for all who decide to 
travel. 

New rolling stock is being built as quickly 
as possible, but there cannot yet be enough 
seats to go round at the week-ends, 
especially in July and August. 

The railways hope that all who can will 
avoid the peak travel periods and so add 


to the general comfort. 


ABDULLA NO.7 


GWR * LMS * LNER «* SR FOR VIRGINIA 


SMOKERS 
20 for 2/8 
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White Label,, aximum retail prices: 

bd corcn ¥ 
Yn De 25/9 per bottle Yr 13/6 half bottle 
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